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awaiting the reply. Becoming impatient, he complained 
to the operator, who replied, “ Your answer is coming, now, 
Iam taking it.” The ticking of the instrument had meant 
nothing to the man. He could not recognize his mes- 
sage when he heard it. So it is with us; the Heavenly 
Father is speaking continuously in the wonders of physical 
nature, in the beauty and heroism of human lives, and 
in the still small voice within our heart. O that this 
too-active Age could learn how to listen to the All Father! 
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Tne International Ice Patrol has annihilated several 
errors of belief about icebergs. One of them has been 
that the approach of an iceberg could be discovered by 
a lowering of the temperature of both sea and air. Thus 
the iceberg has been deprived of one of its perquisites. 
But we have known men and women who could do what 
the iceberg may not do. ‘They could lower the social 
temperature of a hall or parlor whenever they joined a 
group of friends there. They are the people who “know 
it all,” and look with pity upon you as you venture to 
express your opinion. Or, they are over-sophisticated, 
they see only bad motives under every human action, 
they chill your admirations, and they repress your enthu- 
siasms. ‘They are social icebergs, and chill and kill many 
well-intentioned enterprises. 


WE should never make our own way of meeting sorrow 
a standard by which to measure our friend’s way. In 
nothing do people differ more than in their expression, or 
non-expression, at such times. One person—the type 
more frequently seen—moans and weeps, and such 
grief is plainly manifest. Yet he can soon be diverted, 
and, indeed, is glad to be diverted. Another type talks 
freely, from the first, even with apparent cheerfulness. 
But that seeming cheerfulness is dry, hard, superficial, 
and, beneath it, ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness.”’ 
“Who art thou, to judge another man’s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” 
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A TRADES-UNION congress, recently held in Birming- 
ham, England, voted that ‘‘Clergymen, being non- 
producers, should be included within the military service 
act.” We believe that under the stress of a national peril, 
like Great Britain’s, every able-bodied man of every 
vocation should be liable to summons. But the assertion 
that ministers ‘‘are non-producers, and therefore value- 
less to the community,” reveals a stupidity, even a lack 
of a sense of humor, which we believe would not be found 
to attach to labor unions in this country. Only dull 
minds could rule out, as worthless, such contributions 
to the public weal as the work of teachers, the efforts of 
artists andjinventors, and the sacred outpourings of 
maternal love. But all these are non-material, like the 
pulpit and pastoral product of a minister’s life. 


Pulpit Supply. 


_ A-ccontemporary, the Baptist Commonwealth, gives this 
incident: A young clergyman, in a strange town, went 
to a barber to be shaved. He wore no clerical garb. 


The barber questioned him. “Stranger here?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
“Travelling man?” “No.” “What’s your line?” 
“I’m supplying a pulpit.” ‘Oh,—yes. What are you 


supplying it with?” 

A pertinent question, with a great deal lying con- 
cealed behind the humor. How many preachers have 
put their work before themselves in just that way? 
Not quite commercial, either, despite the suggestion of 
“supply and demand.” What does my congregation 


- desire? 


tunity. Brethren of the free, simple faith of the Father-— 
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siderations. Am I supplying either or both these de- 
mands? Does my congregation wish or need to know 
details about the latest theory of the ten lost tribes of — 
Israel? Or ought I to spend ten minutes of my sermon 
half-hour in comparing Sabatier and Bergson? These 
matters are of interest to me as a student of religious 
expression, but I ought to allow for my personal and 
somewhat academic equation. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale once said, putting a general truth into one definite 
case, ‘“Every sermon ought to have something in it 
which would help—if she were present—the widow of a 
Mississippi steamboat captain, whose husband had been 
killed by a boiler explosion.’’ ‘That means that a sermon 
should “supply” uplift and comfort for widely diverse 
kinds of people; probably by the preacher’s aiming at 
those vital truths of faith and conduct which are 
common to those outwardly diverse classes. What 
should an earnest preacher ‘“‘supply”’ from his pulpit? 
Chaucer put it, on its negative side, “The hungry sheep | 
look up and are not fed.”” Conversely stated, this is the 
preacher’s cause for being, this the test of his “‘call’ 

to the ministry: that he does feed the characters and 
hearts of his people; he does help them better to under- 
stand life, and better to meet its problems of meditation 
and conduct. B. G. 


Between Scylla and Charybdis. 


Recently we called attention to the dilemma which 
most Unitarian ministers (and laymen also) face, regarding 
the appeals which come to them for funds to support 
the good work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. A matter closely connected with that point is the 
uneasy position which many broad-minded brethren of 
the “evangelical” pulpits are placed in, with reference 
to their administration of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation activities. We Unitarians, being excluded from ~ 
full fellowship, are unwilling to help support a cause 
which bars us out of the ranks of “Christians.” Many 
excellent men within the evangelical fold agree with 
us, and try, again and again, to loosen the bonds of prej- 
udice and exclusion. But no sooner do they show signs 
of a broader sympathy than that of the “Chauvinists,” 
in other words, the ‘‘ Mossbacks,” than they are attacked 
from that ultra-conservative side, as being unfaithful, 
disloyal, and many other things. So that we feel a pro- 
found sympathy for our broad-minded brethren of the 
evangelical churches. ‘They heed their own high instincts 
and they would like the moral and intellectual respect 
of the free Unitarian body; but they are tossed about 
between Scylla and Charybdis; they try in vain to satisfy 
both their Unitarian neighbors and friends and their 
narrow-minded associates of the evangelical group. Even — 
a casual reading of the denominational papers which come _ 
to the Register office as ‘‘Exchanges”’ makes all this clear. _ 
We feel a genuine sympathy for these tossed-about peo- 
ple. ‘They are truly broad and liberal in spirit,—often 
more so than some Unitarians. But they will not sever — 
connections with men who flout them at every oppor- — 
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New Facts in Child Training. x Fi 
In a recent number of the Christian Common 
(English) there is an illustrated article by J. Co 
Lord, M.P., who was the organizer of the first C 
Court in England. He sets forth the methods 
sults of these courts, and they 4 c 
But one new point he brings f 
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states that there has been 


en years of age. 
, is “the absence of parental control. ‘The father is 
y at the front; the mother has increased Cares.” 


which of these two factors is the more potent, we ask, 
in the changed conduct of the child? One’s answer, one’s 
- conjecture, will depend greatly upon his theory of child- 
training. Some theorists tell us that love alone is the 
_ power that should be used. Others advocate various 
kinds of punishment. Each theorist finds examples, in 
his own past and elsewhere, to sustain his view. But 
here is a somewhat new fact, a big novel situation, and it 
___will bear investigation. 
_ It should be remembered that although, in finely spun 
_ theory, no two children are alike, yet, for practical pur- 
_ poses, you can run lines of classification, in several direc- 
_ tions, through groups of children and young people. 
_ Thus, we can say, ‘Some children ought to be reasoned 
with concerning their delinquencies, and some ought to 
be dealt with peremptorily.” That is true, and might 
be amended by another dictum: ‘You must start, at the 
_ child’s age of one year, or even younger, by being peremp- 
_ tory, authoritative; and you should gradually diminish 
_ that attitude, as the child grows, substituting for it, step 
by step, the reasoning appeal, until, at his age of sixteen, 
- or about that, you have established him on a reasonable 
and ethical basis of his own.” 
pe It is evident that the English lads who have come, of 
__ late, before the court, have not yet been established on 
such a reasonable and ethical basis. It looks as though 
the absence of the authoritative element, in the father, 
was the chief cause of their lapse. In fact, the situation 
cited furnishes a sound correction for a certain mushy 
treatment of children, often advocated, which assumes 
_ that they are wingless angels; whereas they are really 
little animals, steadily climbing out of animality into 
__angelicity (if we may venture the word). ‘Those English 
_ dads, now so frequently brought into the juvenile courts, 
would probably not be thus brought if each had had a 
father who could dominate, by speech, and threat of 
_ force, yes, and even by actual force, the self-confident, 
even wilful scion of his house. 
We have not seen this situation of a fatherless house- 
hold before on so large a scale; but we have seen it, 
_ many times, in isolated cases, where death has claimed 
_ the father of the family, and the mother, less robust than 
her husband, has led her little flock successfully along, 
up to their ages of eight and twelve; then, from twelve 
_ on, they have more and more learned her limitations ‘of 
strength, and, many times, her weakness has been taken 
advantage of, or openly defied. 
__ The same principle underlies these individual cases as 
_ it underlies the rather striking group of cases in Great 
_ Britain. The group situation, caused by the war, merely 
confirms principles and methods which have long been 
apparent in single cases. B. G. 


36 War, the Revealer. 
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The war has undoubtedly brought to light, in the 
hearts of many good American citizens, affiliations with 


the “Old Country”’ whose strength they had not realized. 


Tenacious roots of the old family tree have lived under- 
ground, even when harvests have been sown and gath- 
ered above them; and now they reveal to many a hy- 
phenated citizen what he might not have realized, unto 
his dying day, that, although he has breathed the free 
air of this Republic for twenty or forty years, he has roots 
of affection, hidden from sight, yet a vital part of his 
existence. 

The war has revealed, also, to thoughtful people in 
this country, national defects and perils which they hardly 
more than suspected. Hundreds and thousands of men, 
to-day, look forward to the new era, at the close of the 
war, with a distinct and vivid anxiety which they did 
not know three years ago. ‘The war has brought to’ the 
surface the hidden horrors of human nature,—of all 
human nature, probably; and what are we, as a whole, 
in the United States, to assume to be better, nobler, 
tenderer, than our brothers across the sea? As a nation, 
as a gigantic congeries of heterogeneous social forces, we 
are capable of the highest, and also of the lowest. We 
have done deeds, as a national group, within the past 
two years which would not pass unchallenged from across 
the sea, were not those nations absorbed in their life- 
and-death struggle. 

What can we do about the ominous cloud on our hori- 
zon? We can do much. We can act asa man or a 
district can act, when a plague or pestilence threatens, 
from a steadily lessening distance; we may not know 
the remedy which will absolutely bar its advance, but we 
know that cleanliness and health and strength will fight 
on our side against it. ‘Thus should it be, with us, men 
and women of the United States, as we anticipate the 


strain which may be put upon us, in a year, or in two 


years. We cannot say with exactitude what the nature 
of the strain, the economic and social test and trial, will 
be; but we can be sure that, whatever its nature, we shall 
bear it better, and more readily triumph over it, if we 
meet it with strength and health permeating our tissues. 
Health and strength? By those words we mean the pos- 
session of loyalty to our national ideals, devotion to our 
duties of citizenship, a sound sense of moral values, a 
deep respect for civil and criminal law, and a merging 
of our egotistic individualism in consecration to the great 
group life which sustains and protects and encourages us. 
That is national health and strength. The war has 
made us see some of our defects and dangers. Let us go 
forward not with a blind superstitious reliance on a cloud- 
enthroned Deity, but with faith in the living present God, 
who speaks through our health and strength, and would 
speak more freely still through those hearts and consciences 
with which he has endowed us. B. G. 
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Some Clubs—and Others. aN 


EDWARD H. CHANDLER.* 


If politics make strange bedfellows, clubs make stranger. 
Often the more exclusive the club the more extraordinary 
the diversity of those who are included—aunless the basis 
of exclusion be some purely arbitrary degree of wealth or 
pedigree. And even in that case ‘“‘sports” are found to 
appear, much to the horror of those who are in the true 
apostolic succession. As for the club that ‘magnifies 
individuality, within its membership may be found every 
type of human. 

As in politics, therefore, it is taken for granted that the 
bedfellows will have to get along as best they may. ‘The 
only truly congenial club is the one where the members 
have learned to disagree amicably. For, any group so 
homogeneous as to include no clashing individualities 
is probably made up of beings with hardly perceptible 
individuality of any sort. ‘That typical clubman repre- 
sented on the stage as spending much time at the club 
just staying and thinking, but more. often just staying, 
is sometimes called the ‘“‘clubable’” man. Add the ca- 
pacity to hand out many cigars and to laugh loudly at 
other’s wit, and you have a type that furnishes the pad- 
ding for many men’s social clubs. But such aggregations 
of persons can never become truly congenial, for true 
congeniality is based on the mutual respect and admira- 
tion of vigorous and dissimilar personalities. There is 
a curious substitute for congeniality which many appear 
to enjoy as much as the genuine article. It is indicated 
by an exhortation heard nowadays from’ many sources: 
“Come on, boys, let us all be good-natured imbeciles 
together.” ‘The association of ideas is correct, namely, 
that only a descent into some form of imbecility can make 
any number of intelligent men or women grinningly 
pleased with each other for any length of time. The 
mistake consists in supposing this condition to be con- 
geniality. 

Clubs are often sought as prescriptions for ailments of 
various kinds. “‘How’d you git into the club?” 
the writer was once asked. ‘Kinder educational, ain’t 
it?” The inquirer very probably needed something. 
Whether that club would have proved the right remedy 
is not at all clear. Who shall estimate the number of 
youths who have taken athletic clubs as if they were 
life-preservers, but have later found that the restaurant 
and bar furnished all the exercise they really desired? 
Even clubs with a high moral purpose have at times been 
joined, as the church has been joined, only to make the 
joiner feel good. ‘The only way in which some persons 
seem to be able to prove their moral purpose is to point 
to the directories of certain clubs to which they bravely 
belong. 

This is not to decry one of the chief ends of clubs. 
Organization for the achievement of moral ends, or, in 
other words, a club to fight with, is inevitable. Know- 
nothing. clubs, even, have served a useful purpose. But 
a fighting club is apt to take itself too seriously and keep 
up the fight in too pig-headed a fashion or to lose its edge 
entirely by becoming too good-natured. One famous 
civic organization in this country has had itself photo- 
graphed so often in full dress, dining expensively, that it 
appears to have forgotten the great ‘‘cause’’ for which it 
was organized. Human society is moved by so many 
interacting forces that no one cause can be separated 
for long. Clubs formed for a narrow purpose can never 
expect to succeed equally year after year within the same 
rigid limits. 

Clubs, like churches, are used by some as a vanity box 


*Secretary Twentieth Century Club, Boston. 
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is used. ‘They are supposed to add color to one’s in- 
tellect, to smooth out wrinkles in one’s disposition, to 
furnish a mirror to one’s amiable qualities. Of course 
the reality will break through at times. The mirror 
occasionally -reflects something that the other equipment 
of the box cannot hide. One doesn’t stay in clubs lon 
that hold the mirror too closely up to nature. 

There is another type of club which one takes merely ~ 
to confirm one’s own opinions. “Does he know any- 
thing?’”’ was once asked of a public man. ‘‘ Know any- 
thing!’’ was the reply; ‘‘Why, he doesn’t even suspect 
anything!”” Imagine the surprise some club members 
would have if the club they joined because they always 
could depend on its opinions should begin to suspect 
anything! Suppose, for instance, a suffrage club should 
once permit an impartial and fair discussion of the suffrage 
question; or a club of ‘“‘antis’’ should allow a thoughtful 
and dispassionate presentation of the basis for the plea 
of “Votes for Women.” How many members would be 
sure to walk out because their previous opinions had not 
been sustained. ‘The people who drop their subscriptions 
to a newspaper merely because of their disagreement with 
an editorial utterance, or leave a club or a church because 
they hear something in contradiction to their cherished 
beliefs are always entertaining, but never quite convincing. 

The chief end of membership in those exclusive social 
clubs, in whose waiting lists the name of one who is quali- 
fied must be placed at birth, seems often to be the develop- 
ment of the capacity to fix on an intruder the cold, calm, 
“Look who’s here!’ stare. Women are said to be adepts 
in this art, but the men to the manner born acquire a 
wonderful facility of the sort. The curious thing in 
human psychology is that those who are stared at should 
mind so much. Except for that skill in staring the ad- 
vantage in personality is often in favor of the one who is 
the victim of the stare. 

Some clubs, women’s clubs especially, have thoughtful 
moments. Of course the danger in introducing into 
the ordinary club life too much freedom of thought lies 
in the possibility that the thinkers might really say what 
they think and then they would be sure to get into either 
politics or religion, and of course that would never do. 
Is it Chesterton who has said that those are the only ~ 
subjects really worth talking about? 

Nothing, however, daunts the women. No matter 
of human concern is foreign to their interests. The 
bewildering variety in the weekly programme of the great — 
Chautauqua with its Bryan, bell-ringers, oratory, and 
oratorio, is being paralleled in a thousand women’s clubs. 
A popular lecturer will get into this whirlpool and never 
again emerge from the swift circuit. Not even our genial 
ex-president, whose gentle chuckle has been joyfully 
heard by countless numbers, could address, in an active 
lifetime, all the groups of waiting women. 7 

Whatever all this means, at least the men may well 
ponder over the probabilities ten or twenty years hence. 
What are they doing in the way of systematic study of 
human problems to match the efforts of the women? 
‘They can hardly claim that the after-dinner wit and sono- 
rous platform platitudes which constitute the greater part 
of the public instruction they are willing to listen to, are 
the equivalent of the more intimate serious addresses and — 
class-room talks attended eagerly by hosts of their sisters. — 
Whatever arguments there may be against ‘‘votes for 
women,” there can no longer be included among them the 
charge that women have an inferior capacity for under-— 
standing the problems of social and civic welfare. _ 

After all is said, the faults of clubs are easily summed 
in the failure to estimate them for what they really « 
Those who do not err in this respect receive much ; 
club life. All healthy and intelligent co-ope 
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end, even if that end be nothing more super- 
than the provision of pleasant féod, is worth- 
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a sort of mild inebriety, or, to speak in the vernacular, 
_ develops a swelled head, need not drive others to total 
abstinence. Clubs are never as necessary to human 
_ existence as their devotees think they are. In the biogra- 
phies of “Who’s Who”’ it is a pleasant compliment to 
certain organizations to publish the fact that a really 
distinguished man or woman belongs to them. But one 
never finds in these names of clubs the basis for the dis- 
__ tinction of the person of record. In the last analysis we 
find a human being’s real quality in what he is, inde- 
pendent of others, and not in combination with them. 
_ If Abraham Lincoln or Emerson belonged to any clubs, 
he very probably received as well as gave a good meas- 
ure of fellowship. But it is not of vital importance to us, 
in estimating their worth, whether or not they passed 
the ordeal of the black and white balls. Possibly all 
really exclusive clubs would have excluded one on account 
of his obvious nearness to earth, and the other because 
of his unintelligible flights into the heavens. Most 
people are blackballed for being either too common or too 
tiresome. But all such may take courage, for the great 
host of common people form the most satisfactory club 
of all, and the fewer, but more despised, tiresome people 
furnish nearly all the ideas most worth thinking about. 
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Current Copics. 


A LABOR struggle of unprecedented proportions menaced 
New York at the beginning of the week, when various 
unions were voting on the plan submitted by the Central 
Federated Union for the declaration of a general strike 
in support of the struggle precipitated by the employees 
of the street car lines. The original forecasts of the 
number of men who might take part in the contest 
ranged all the way from 250,000 to a million men. Such 
a suspension of the industrial life of the city implied 
an appalling degree of distress to the entire city. As 
time wore on, the labor leaders themselves appeared 
to shrink before the responsibility for such a complete 
dislocation of the machinery of the community. With 
the growth of that conviction there were signs that no 
abandonment of work on such a general scale would 
be attempted. The votes of the labor bodies also in- 
dicated an unwillingness to precipitate a social war 
without quarter. The co-operation of labor as a whole 
_ with the efforts of the carmen promised to take a less 
_ drastic form than the projected general strike. 
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- CoNCURRENTLY with the course of widespread labor 
agitations throughout the country, following close upon 
the granting of an eight-hour day to the railroad brother- 
hoods by act of Congress, the rise in the price of staple 
foods is engaging public attention. ‘The bakers of the 
- country for some time have pointed out that, owing to 
the rise in the price of wheat, it would be necessary to 
increase the price of the loaf that is sold to the individual 
consumer. One of the largest bakery concerns in America 
announced last week that it would add one cent to the 
price aa ee five-cent loaf. The women of Chicago, as 
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, the Woman’s Association of Commerce, 
‘the end of last week announced their intention to 
up the matter of the increased price of wheat to a 
e well over $1.50 a bushel. ‘The Association, in an 

| women’s clubs elsewhere, proposes a definite 
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women believe that such an enactment would quickly 
bring the wheat men to terms. 
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WHILE the mixed Mexican-American commission is 
continuing its sessions at New London in an attempt 
to bring about an adjustment in the relations between 
the United States and Mexico, developments in the 
latter country threaten to bring about a change in the 
entire situation and to end the labors of the commission. 
Francisco Villa, whose capture was the object of the 
American punitive expedition into Mexico, and who was 
believed to have been eliminated as a serious factor in 
Mexican affairs, has shown an unexpected revival of 
power and activity. The raid in Chihuahua by’ Villa 
demonstrated that the basis upon which the structure 
of the commission’s work rests—the assumption that 
Carranza is master of Mexico—is uncertain, to say the 
least. Consequently the commission suspended its active 
negotiations for the time being, until some definite light 
could be thrown on the progress of affairs in Chihuahua. 
There were not wanting prophecies that Carranza would 
soon find himself unable to guarantee internal peace in 
Mexico, and that a fresh crisis would supervene in the 
-smouldering republic beyond the Rio Grande. 


ad 


Ir appears to be a definite fact that practically all the 
dispossessed and ruined property owners of Mexico 
regard only one measure as adequate to the require- 
ments of their country. ‘That measure, as proposed 
by several of the Mexican refugees in America, is the 
occupation of Mexico by a sufficiently large American 
«force to make possible the suppression of all factions 
now in power in various parts of the republic. The 
second phase of this plan involves the establishment of 
an American military administration at Mexico City 
and its continuance until the Mexican people, as in the 
case of the people of Cuba, shall be able to set up a 
government of their own sufficiently strong to resist the 
assaults of malcontents. These refugees, who represent 
much of the intelligence and enterprise of Mexico, are 
united in the conviction that there can be no permanent 
peace in Mexico until the wrongs done to the land- 
owning class there have been righted, and they profess 
an inability to regard with confidence any Mexican 
promises of justice that are not backed by the military 
force of the United States. 


SomE idea of the price which both sides are paying for 
success or failure in the fighting of the Somme is furnished 
by estimates of losses furnished from Paris and Berlin 
within a week. It was announced in Paris last Friday 
that the total number of prisoners captured by the 
British and the French in Picardy since the beginning 
of their great joint offensive is 55,800 men. ‘That total 
implies the killing or wounding of at least a quarter of a 
million Germans during the period from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. ‘The Germans, on the other hand, issued through 
the Overseas News Agency a statement in which they 
fixed at 500,000 the number of killed, wounded, and 
missing among the Entente forces on the Somme since 
the opening of the offensive. These losses, the Berlin 
statement pointed out, have been incurred in the re- 
covery of 480 square miles of territory held by Germany 
in Northern France and Belgium, or three per cent. of 
the total. Lord Derby, the father of the recruiting 
system in Great Britain, said last week that he was 
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Segui of final victory for the Allied arms, ; 


warned his countrymen that the war would continue 
over the winter at least. # I 


‘THERE are many signs of a purpose on Great Britain’s 
part to. carry on her warlike production on the assumption 
that the war would last not one year more, but five. 
The construction of ammunition plants is being carried 
on in England with an energy and on a scale which 
would indicate that an early peace does not enter into 
the calculations of the men who are in charge of Eng- 
land’s destinies in this unparalleled crisis. A recent 
order of the day, said to have been signed by Field 
Marshal Falkenhayn as chief of the German Staff and 
to have been captured by the English on a battlefield of 
Picardy, contains the significant admission that Germany 
is losing artillery and using up ammunition faster than 
she is producing them. Consequently, the army com- 
manders are warned in this document to remember these 
facts in their work in the field. ‘The publication of the 
contents of the order produced a profound impression 
in Paris and London. No denial of the authenticity of 
the order was made by the German authorities, whether 
officially or indirectly. 


Brevities, 


Faults are like children’s diseases,—measles, mumps, 
and the rest; they are better outside than inside. If 
they can be plainly seen, you know how to allow for 
them. If you have a friend who has no faults, beware 
of that friend, or distrust your own judgment. 


With almost everything else rising, ministers’ salaries 
should be raised. Unlike some other values, these sala- 
ries need two raisings. First, the church treasurer must 
raise the salary, and often with much patience and effort. 
Then, there should be a second raising, substantial and 
permanent. 


‘THE historian Ranke was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries and by posterity. When he lay dying at the 
age of ninety-five, he asked that his favorite psalm, the 
fourth, he read to him. As the reader reached the 
verse, “I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep,” 
the illustrious historian bowed his head, sighed softly,— 
and was gone. 


Which are the greater talkers, men or women? Most 


testimony on this point puts woman in the lead. But 


this testimony is usually given by men. ‘The question 
ought to be divided and shaded. Women, alone to- 
gether, talk a great deal. So do men, alone together. 
Married women talk more than their husbands. But 
when a man and woman, both unmarried, are in conversa- 
tion, the man does most of it. The tactful woman listens. 
Watchful waiting. 


The One Hundredth Anniversary of the Harvard - 
Divinity School. 


The Harvard Divinity School Alumni Association will 
observe, on October 5, the one hundredth anniversary 
of the distinct professional existence of the School. The 
celebration has been planned to illustrate both the histori- 
cal development of the School and the widening range of 
its inclusiveness. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, as president of the Alumni 
Association, will conduct morning prayers in Appleton 
Chapel on the 5th. Alumni are invited to visit classes in 
the School held during the morning, and to lunch with 
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ject has been neglected. ei 


Prof. ie te Lae 3 P.M. there will 
Divinity Chapel with an historical address b R 


Robert S. Morison, followed by an address by President — 


Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, on ‘‘The Development of Theo- p.: 
logical Education at Harvard.” q 
At 6 p.m. there will be a vesper service, condhiched! by 
Dean Fenn, with hymns written for the occasion. At 
7 P.M. there will be a dinner in the Harvard Union with 
addresses by President Lowell, representing the Univer- 
sity; President Fitch of Andover, for the affiliated theo- 
logical schools; Dean Fenn, for the Harvard Divinity | 
School; Rev. H. N. Brown, D.D., representing the” 
Society for Promoting Theological Education; and by 
four distinguished alumni of the School: President 
Southworth of Meadville; Dean Calhoun of the College | 
of the Bible, Kentucky; Prof. D. J. Fraser of the Presby- 
terian Theological College, Montreal; and Rev. Minot 
O. Simons of Cleveland. We may be sure that the 
Alumni of the School at their meeting next week will 
look forward to the future of their Alma Mater with a 
confident expectation well grounded in its past, of which 
they are so proud. 


Arches. 


Build as we may we shall not reach the sky; 
Our little arches bend forever low : ¢ 
Beneath the eternal arch that curves on high, 
Above the eternal depths we do not know. 
—Florence D. Snelling. 


Pathological Liars. 


There are few who have not made acquaintance with 
persons whose sanity in all the ordinary business of life 
no one would call in question, but who seem incapable 
of telling the truth. They weave impossible romances, 
in which they themselves are the central figures, with- 
out much expectation of being believed and sometimes 
with the certainty that they are alienating the people 
whose good opinion they are courting. Rather than 
accept a position of obscurity they will even accuse 
themselves of offences that they have never committed. 
If they thought that they would be treated as interesting 
cases, they might be pleased to know that their disagree- 
able trait has been laboriously analyzed and labelled 
with the title of ‘‘Mythomania” or “Pseudologia Phan- 
tastica’”’ instead of the more homely phrase used in the 
family circle. 

The phenomenon has been discussed by several German 
writers, who do not distinguish the same pathological 
liar from the border-line case that was clearly suffering 
from mental disease. Dr. and Mrs. Healy have made 
their study from cases that have come before the Patho- 
logical Institute attached to the Juvenile Court at — 
Chicago, ruling out all mental defectives’ and border- 
line cases—a rather difficult limitation, since imbeciles, 
especially those of criminal inclination, are prone to lie. 
Their method was to take mentally normal cases and 
make a careful study of their fabrications, gauging — 
their abilities by the test familiar to those engaged in 
the education of defectives, and patiently investigating 
their physical condition and family history. They have — 
produced a book that should be read ye all ,concemesa 


Of the nineteen mentally normal cases no fewer. 
eighteen were girls; fourteen were in good 
condition; fifteen were of average, or better the 
age, ability. These had a markec 
composition; some of them had foun 


Ole very lantastic story; 1 
g central stronghold into which the Opinions of 
_ others cannot penetrate; the sufferings of others are 
_ sketched in as a sombre background to the central figure, 
_ but touch no sympathetic chord. A German student, 
_ Hinrichsen, attempted to prove a close resemblance 
_ between the instinct for poetic creation in Goethe and 
eee phantastica.” ‘The German pastor, Moritz, 
who made a walking tour through England in 1782, 
_ remarked with wonder on the swift resentment of the 
_ Anglo-Saxon when charged with lying. ‘This seemed to 
him to be the one insult that led unfailingly to blows. 
But the psychological liar seems rarely to resent the 
_ imputation. He exhibits a little mild surprise and dis- 
appointment, and plunges into a fresh flood of fabrica- 
tion. He lives in a world of his own, the perpetual hero 
of serial fiction, which seems sometimes to cross the 
_ barrier which divides conscious deception from delusion. 
In the “‘Aussage,’”’ or Testimony, test, where a picture 
of a butcher’s shop, containing some fifty objects that 
_ would ordinarily be found there, was exposed for ten 
seconds, and the patient was questioned on what he 
_ had seen in it, Dr. Healy’s subjects did remarkably ill. 
They introduced fictitious objects out of their own 
_ imagination, and in some instances adhered positively 
to their inventions. As a test of susceptibility to sug- 
_ gestion they were questioned about seven objects which 
might naturally be found in a butcher’s shop, but which 
were not in the picture. To this test they did not re- 
spond; on the whole, they preferred their own inventions 
to those suggested to them by others. 
& If one may generalize at all from so small a number of 
«eases, some very interesting conclusions may be drawn. 
Out of Dr. Healy’s nineteen cases eighteen were female, 
and this bears out the conclusion of other students that 
_ females tend to deviate from the truth more readily 
than males.. The tendency begins in the early formative 
years, and it is reasonable to suppose that if a child can ~ 
____ be got safely over adolescence with a normal hold upon 
veracity he will never relapse into the pathological liar. 
In later life the liar becomes the swindler, and plays upon 
his victims with his glib tongue and his facile invention. 
_ The authors have much support for their finding that 
pathological lying may be traced in most cases to severe 
emotional or physical stress in early youth. Many of 
the patients come from homes where mental and moral 
shocks must be frequent. Though few cures can be 
recorded, there ‘seems no doubt that when physical 
_ diseases have been remedied and the patient has been 
- placed in a good environment under the sympathetic 
care of some one who has a personal influence over him 
_ the chances of permanent improvement are very good.— 
London Times... 
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eS Prayer Paraphrased. 


The original of this composition is in the G. A. R. Hall 
“Museum at the State House, Topeka, Kan. It was 
captured during the Civil War, at Charleston, S.C., by a 
brother of Mrs. S. B. Helmas of Kendallville, Ind. The 
is printed on heavy satin. . 
Tae Lorn’s PRAYER. 
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Thou by Thy wisdom rul’st the world’s whole frame; _ 
Forever, therefore,— gash 
: _ Hallowed be Thy name. 


_ Let nevermore delays divide us from 
Thy glorious grace but let-— 
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Thy kingdom come. 


Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 
But Thy good pleasure and— 
; Thy will be done. 


And let promptness to obey, be even 
The very same— 
in earth as ’tis in Heaven; 


Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 
Thou wouldst be pleased to— 
give us this day 


The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and— 
our daily bread,. 


With every needful thing do Thou relieve us, 
And of Thy mercy pity— 
and forgive us 


All our misdeeds, for Him whom Thou didst please 
To make an offering for— 
our trespasses, 


And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 
That Thou wilt pardon us— 
as we forgive, 


Let that love teach, wherewith Thou dost aquaint us 
To pardon all— 
those who trespass against us; 


And though, sometimes, Thou find’st we have forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help— _ 
and lead us not 


Through soul or body’s want, to desperation; 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us— : 
into temptation; 


Let not the soul of any true believer 
Fall in the time of trial— : 
but deliver, 


Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 
And, in both life and death, keep— 
us from evil; 


This pray we, Lord, for that of Thee, from whom 
This may be had— 
for Thine is the Kingdom, 


This world is of Thy work, its wondrous story, 
To Thee belongs— 
the power and the glory; 


And all Thy wondrous work have ended never, 
But will remain forever, and— 
forever. 


Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 
And thus would say eternally— 
Amen. 


Letters to the Editor. 
They Will Speak with Authority. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Probably most of the ministers who read the Register 
and are within reach of Springfield have already decided 
to attend the Ministers’ Institute on October 2, 3, and 4. 
Since, however, there may be some who have not yet made 
up their minds, I am writing to express the hope that they 
will not fail to come and enjoy the fellowship and get the 
inspiration of the meetings. On the printed programme 


‘appear not only the names of ministers to whom .we 
always listen with profit, but also the names of six pro- 
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fessors who can speak with authority on the themes 
assigned them. Five of these, Profs. Hocking, Emerton, 
Lake, Johnston, and Carver, are from Harvard, 
and one, Prof. Hutcheon, from Meadville. The range 
of the programme is indicated by the fact that two 
of them are professors of philosophy, two of history, one 
of economics, and one of early Christian literature. Sev- 
eral are to deal with subjects upon which they have re- 
cently written significant books. The minister who 
considers the attractions of Springfield, the timeliness of 
the programme, and the character of the speakers will 
think twice before he permits himself to lose this session 
of the Ministers’ Institute. 
FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Ministers’ Institute Notes. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The programme for the Ministers’ Institute in Spring- 
field gives the rates for rooms only at Hotel Kimball. 
It was thought that the men might prefer to be, as far 
as possible, under one roof. The Kimball is also the 
leading hotel in the city and has the most desirable loca- 
tion. Rates at Hotel Worthy are about the same as 
Less expensive accommodations ($1 
without bath; $1.50 with bath) may be secured at the 
Massasoit Hotel, Cooley’s Hotel, and Clinton Hall. 
The Kimball and Worthy are five minutes’ walk from 
the church, the Massasoit and Cooley’s ten minutes’, 
and Clinton Hall fifteen. Cars from the last three pass 
the church door. 


Ministers who contemplate attending the Institute at 
Springfield will have the privilege of viewing the grounds 
and buildings of the Eastern States Agricultural and 
Industrial Institute which are being rushed toward 
completion in order to accommodate the National Dairy 
Show, October 10-21. The organization of the Exposi- 
tion is one of the most ambitious community enterprises 
the city has ever undertaken. It represents an expendi- 
ture of $750,000, two-thirds of which were subscribed by 
citizens of Springfield. The plan includes the erection 


_of twelve permanent buildings, several of them nearly 


completed, in a park of nearly two hundred acres just 
across the river in West Springfield. The largest of these 
buildings, the Coliseum, is 100 x 300 feet, and provides 
an unobstructed area 100 x 200 feet, making it the largest 
building of its kind in the country. It is expected that 
the Exposition, in conjunction with the beautiful and 
commodious-auditorium in the city itself, seating 4,000 
people, will make Springfield one of the most popular 
convention cities in the land. 


Aucustus P. REccorp. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Messrs. Crook and Lazenby. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have just read, with a good deal of interest, Rev. 
Mr. Lazenby’s “Reply” to W. Harris Crook. Consid- 
ering that it answered an article on a matter of public 
policy, treated in a strictly impersonal way, the bitter 
personal character of the “‘Reply”’ may have astonished 
some readers; but why not look at it from the point of 
view which the progress of the war has made increasingly 


common in non-belligerent as well as belligerent nations? 


Then Mr. Lazenby will be seen to have had ample justi- 
fication for his attack upon a brother minister whose 
opinions differ from his own. ‘To attempt, as Mr. Crook 
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those Englishmen who, at risk of reputation, liberty, 
and life itself, have in the present conscription crisis 


remained true to what seems to them a higher loyalty 
than the national (many of them believing it to be true 
loyalty to Christ), was, indeed, in Mr. Lazenby’s phrase, 
“a mean act, animated by a mean spirit.”” To try to 
arouse sympathy for those who set their consciences 
against the will of the majority of their fellow-country- 
men is a despicable proceeding. Not long ago we used 
to honor these lonely loyalties, but we are learning now 
how dangerous they may be to the maintenance of things 
as they are. If such obstinate tenderness of conscience 
should spread, and any considerable number of men, 
when a ‘‘Day”’ arrives, should refuse to fight, the day 
might pass without war. Happily, however, the present 
conflict is setting us right again, and we are learning anew 
that the only effective way of dealing with troublesome 
minorities is to demolish them. 

In closing, a word concerning this man whom Mr. 
Lazenby charges with disloyalty, taunts with not volun- 
teering to fight, accuses of sailing to a foreign land when 


war arose, and even (by implication) challenges to show — 


that he laments the suffering and death of friends and 
relatives which war entails, may not be amiss. With 
the exception of the implication last named (for who 
can measure degrees of human grief?) Mr. Lazenby 
may be said to have grounds for all his indictment. 
Its subject does not have, and did not have when in 
England, the kind of loyalty whose motto is, ‘My 
country, right or wrong.” He was, in fact, a rebel 
(active, though peaceable) against many national in- 
stitutions which he deemed evil. He has not volunteered 
to fight, and unless his principles change he never will, 
because he believes it wrong to fight. He did leave 
England shortly after war broke out, but it is only fair 
to say, for foreign study planned months before, and 
at the behest of Trustees of his Fellowship, who refused 
his offer to work in London slums until peace should 
come. ‘This Fellowship, one ought to add, he resigned as 
soon as the Conscription Act was passed, rather than 
accept further support from a Foundation in a land 
whose laws he could not obey. Such is the man to 
whom Mr. Lazenby wrote his ‘‘Reply”; and, as I can 
testify out of the intimate acquaintance of two trying 
years, not merely is he thus wrong-headed in his views, 
but by nature is a gentle soul, without rancour or bitter- 
ness in his makeup,—no man, indeed, for the needs 
of the hour in England, as Mr. Lazenby and her rulers 
see those needs. Of such pestilential fellows England 
seems to possess to-day as always a goodly number; 
perhaps this war will give a chance at last to stamp out 
the breed. SYDNEY B. Snow. 


Wanted—To Buy an Automobile. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I call attention to a real need? A minister settled 
over one of our well-known New England parishes also 
has charge of a small church in an adjacent town. To 
reach it he must travel the two sides of the letter V by 
surface cars at an expense of fifty cents for the round 
trip, and an expenditure of three hours and a half in 
time. He wants to buy a light second-hand car, prefer- 


ably a Ford, from some interested person who is exchang- _ 


\ 
Me re 


ing an old car fora new. In short, he wants to purchase 


a second-hand Ford car for what the dealer would allo 
the owner on a new car. This is a straight busine 
proposition on one hand, and on the other it would 
terially assist our work. It would atch hours of 
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. This is not flippant. As a preacher who tries to be — 
honest and believes in the Great Vision, how I yearn 
at times for a few men and women to preach to like ~ 
those great preachers had! And yet they say there was. 
a vagabond by the name of Thoreau who was so dilatory 
in his church-going as to provoke the old saints. I am 
this day writing a psychic message on the scroll of a 
Winged Shadow to Dr. Martineau, that, if he ever comes 
back to this world to preach again, he be sure to bring 
his old audience with him; for the other day I tried — 
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: chief difficulty in the development of the very 
_ promising local enterprise is transportation. The church 
is only five miles from’ my parish, but the~roundabout 
trolley trip takes three and a half hours. I ought to go 
there at least twice a week. I could often secure some 
of our singers on Sundays to go with me if they could get 
_ there and back in a reasonable time. A light automo- 
bile would solve the problem. 
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_ “You know that I cannot afford a new car. If any him on my audience, and they were as listless as though fo 
_ one interested in our work, however, is getting through I were talking of Plato, or reading from Emerson. And oe 
with a light car which is still in good mechanical condition, I am asking Theodore Parker to bring with him the same she 

and would sell it for the sum a dealer would allow, he could mental atmosphere that prevailed when he lived, for. ‘ 


be assured that the car would render a valuable service 

‘in this very hopeful revival of a church in a community 

_ where the liberal gospel is much needed. Do you know 
_ of any such opportunity to purchase a car?” 

= The very able minister in question is devoting himself 

with entire unselfishness to the rehabilitation of this 

adjacent parish. Who is disposing of a Ford car? I 

should be very glad to put any such person into touch 

with this minister. 


* 


“ Louis C. CornisH. 


The Obnoxious Sign-boards. 


é To the Editor of the Christian Register:— “ 

In reply to the-writer of an article entitled “A Hard 
Question,” in the Christian Register of August 24, I would 
' say that I see no reason why the minister of the parish 
should be called upon to bring the matter in question 
to the attention of the aged couple, while there are 
obvious reasons why he should not make himself con- 
___- spicuous in so ungracious a matter. If the Village Im- 
provement Society have cleared the roadsides of mosquito 
hatchines, nests of caterpillars, and other unsightly 
objects, not profitable to anybody, it would be a fair 
proposition for them to send a committee with an offer 
to buy the advertising privileges of the worthy pair, for 
as much or more than they receive from the parties now 

using and disfiguring the property. F. H. B. 


More “Ministers of To-day.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

An interesting and thought-provoking article in your 
_ Jast issue suggests a few questions. I refer to the article 
_ by M. L. D. on “Our Ministers of To-day.” First, 
the writer says, ““How often we hear it said that there 
are no such preachers to-day as there used to be.” I 
wonder if that quotation could not be dated even back 
in the days of our own James Freeman Clarke or Theo- 
dore Parker, and still find ready sayers to say it. Aren’t 
there always mourners to mourn the greatness of the 
former temple at the dedication of every successive 
new one? What a charmed thing was that which had 

_ day-before-yesterday for its date! 

Tama “Minister of To-day,” and I often think as I 
look at my audience, “Ah, welladay, and lackaday, we 
have no such audiences as they used to have.’’ What 
men and women those must have been who sat and 
ened to William Ellery Channing, and Theodore 


Parker, and James Freeman Clarke! I think Channing 


his watch to see if it wasn’t about 
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this age will no more understand him in the atmosphere 
of his age than he would understand this age in the — 
atmosphere of his own. Why not cry back farther, and 
say we have no such preachers as Savonarola, and then 
stop long enough to thank God that with the passing 
of such a preacher passed the Prince who made him 
possible and necessary? Is this cry for the old preachers 
to be interpreted as a cry for the old times that made 
them? Do we want an Edwards, and the old Calvinism, 
in order to have a Channing the beautiful? Do we 
want slavery in order to produce another Garrison? 
Do we want an Ahab in order to produce an Elijah? 
A Calvin, that we may see again the hallowed flame 
about the form of Servetus? What does the criticism 
mean? Great Preachers, like Great Prophets, are made 
by the times that demand them. How many of the present- 
day critics of the pulpit would support the pulpit of a real 
prope who addressed himself to the needs of the present 
time: 

The writer of this article suggests an experiment to 


‘M. L. D.: If he is a minister, and reads his sermons 


from manuscript, that he take into the pulpit some- 
time one of the West Roxbury sermons, say “The Fact 
of Life and the Idea of Life,’ not made over into his 
own, but just given to the audience, and note the im- 
pression. As one who has seen it tried, I guarantee he 
will be disappointed. These are the days when clocks 
have to be moved ahead occasionally. People are not 
reading what they used to read, they are not thinking 
what they used to think; and if any man attempts to 
preach a sermon in the atmosphere of Transcendentalism, 
he will discover his people are listening in the days of 
Pragmatism without knowing it. I say to you, M. L. D., 
we Ministers of To-day haven’t the audiences the great 
Preachers of the Past had. ; 

Ask your people to suggest some topics for pulpit 
treatment and see what they ask for. A socialist brother 
will want you to preach on ‘‘Economic Determinism”; 
a New Thought faddist will want you to talk on “ Per- 
sonal Efficiency”; a belated spiritualist may want 
your opinion of the Shadow-Land; but a large majority 
who are presumed to be interested in the great challenge 
of a great faith will not respond to the request. 

This is not a complaint. We have good men and 
women in our audiences, thoughtful people,—some are 
interested in various public movements; but if you 
announce to them that next Sunday you are going to 
preach a sermon-of-nine-thousand-six-hundred-words, on 
the subject of “Unitarian Christianity,” you will find 
you haven’t the same people listening to you who heard 
Channing at the ordination of Jared Sparks. If you 
think we have the same kind of people to preach to, 
count the words, and estimate the time necessary to 
preach a sermon like that, then write the schools of 
theology and ask their advice on sermons of ten thou- 
sand words or so. Channing, and Parker, and Martineau, 
and Clarke were great preachers because they preached 
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Melanchthon or Zwingli, they would have failed. I 
have an idea the same people who complain of not having 
the good preachers of another day will have lost their 
taste for many things they once enjoyed. It is tragedy 
when the years that are passing in a man’s life, taking 
away tastes that were once valuable, do not create other 
tastes and awaken other interests; and when a listener 
in to-day’s pew demands yesterday’s note, he would 
better ask if he demands yesterday’s doctor when he is 


Let us take counsel of to-morrow in honor of our 
fathers who were pioneers in their day, and worthy of 
sons who are pioneers in theirs. H. B. 


Cross against Hammer. 


HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


The great god Thor hath heaved his hammer high 
And smitten at the Christ with all his strength: 
The great god Thor hath wrought his will at length, 

Aiming mad blows at every sanctity. 


The crucifix lies broken at his heel: 
The mutilated saints are in the dust: 
Before the fury of his onward thrust 
The painted windows and carved columns reel. 


The land he turns to shambles at his will, 

And, drunk with fury, still his hammer swings. 

The great god Thor hath wrought unheard-of things, 
The great god Thor who lives and battles still. 


Cross against hammer! Thor, thy strokes are weak 
As any straw to stay the march of Heaven. 
The cross lives on unshattered and unriven, 
Upspringing in men’s hearts thy doom to wreak. 


For still men’s yearning hope must turn from thee 
To it—protesting at this work of thine, 
Recoiling from thee, fain to grow divine. 

O great god Thor, back to obscurity! 


The Crucified shall stretch His arms in peace, 
The prayer peal on in every holy aisle, 
The saints in ecstasy forgive and smile, 
And in Forgiveness war forever cease. 


Non-resistance and War. 


a MeuBs 


The European war, with its colossal destruction of 
human life, has raised to a white heat questions of personal, 
and especially of international, ethics which before had 
been considered in the cold light of reason. Slavery, which 
had existed from time immemorial and was considered 
a divinely ordained institution, has been abolished. 
Jesus said, ‘The poor ye have with you alway,” and 
yet the abolition of poverty is to-day considered a reason- 
able and practical aim for philanthropy to attempt to 
realize. ‘The abolition of war has been suddenly forced 
upon the thought of nations, not as an ideal to be realized 
in the remote future, but as a practical problem of the 
present. There is no difference of opinion among men 
as to its desirability; there is some difference as to_its 
possibility; there is wide difference as to means. ‘The 
purpose of this article is to discuss only one of the means 
advocated by some with the enthusiasm of deep convic- 
tion and of high motive. I refer to the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and the omission of military preparation for 
national self-defence. 

It is held by many that this doctrine formed one of the 
fundamental elements in the ethical teachings of Jesus 
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individuals and as between nations. ‘Tolstoi regard 
the essence of Christianity. 
after the lapse of nearly two thousand years, have failed 
to agree as to the distinctive features of the teachings of 
Jesus, and are still writing books on the ‘‘Essence of 
Christianity,’ this is obviously not the place to enter 
upon a discussion of it. 

Whether Jesus regarded it himself as of absolute and 
universal application among nations as well as among 
individuals, and whether, if so, he was right or was mis-~ 
taken, the practical question is as to whether non-resist- 
ance, at this stage of the moral evolution of the race, 
is an effective means either of national defence or of bring- 
ing about the permanent cessation of war. 

In the relations between nations, as in the personal 
relations between man and man, the problem is how to 
prevent injustice and aggression. Morality is progres- 
sive and evolves and expands with the social group. In 
the forms in which we know it, it began in clan morality, 
developed through tribal morality into national morality, 
giving rise, as pointed out in a previous article, to various 
forms of local patriotism and culminating in the national 
patriotism of to-day. The problem is to broaden this 
love of the state into a love of man as man, into loyalty to 
the race, and thus to bring about a universal morality. 
This, and this alone, will abolish war. As such universal 
morality is the culmination, the last fruit, of ethical 
evolution in the race, it is not surprising that international 
morality is on a much lower plane than private morality. 

How shall a nation or an individual protect or defend 
himself against attack? The means of defence must 
necessarily be determined by the character of the agent 
which makes the attack. Against the blind forces of 
nature only physical means are effective. Against 
irrational living agents likewise force alone is effective. 
Argument, love, and non-resistance are ineffective 
against the lion and the tiger; one needs.a gun. Against 
an attack made on the plane of reason, logic is the natural 
defence. ‘The legitimate defence against heresy is reason, 
not the Inquisition and the “Iron Virgin” or the stake. 
Against aggression upon one individual by another out 
of mere blind passion, the spirit of non-resistance is often 
the most effective protection. In such cases a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, and evil can be effectively overcome 
with good. It was such personal relations which Jesus 
had in mind when he enjoined the offering of the other 
cheek. Whether he would have applied it to all cases of 
personal aggression and to international relations can be 
only a matter of inference. He himself used physical 
force in driving the money-changers out of the temple. 

When, however, such individual aggression or attack 
is made, not through uncontrolled passion, but in cold 
blood through greed or from some other selfish motive, 
non-resistance is ineffective, and recourse must be had to 
the machinery of the law or to force. Not mercy alone, 
but justice tempered with mercy, is needed. It has been 
abundantly proved that certainty and promptness in 
the punishment of crime are more effective than severity. 

Among individuals in a low stage of moral evolution, 
whether in civilized nations or among primitive races, 
non-resistance is universally mistaken for weakness, 
destroys respect, and invites aggression. One reason 
why the North American Indian enjoys a higher respect 
than the Negro is because he could never be enslaved. 


International morality in the case of the most civilized _ 
nations is not above the plane of individual morality 


among nations in the barbarous stage of civilization, 
on so high a plane. Deception, robbery, and mur 
for the sake of the state are virtues which in war win 
iron cross; and sending shiploads of innocent m 
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women, and children to the bottom of the ocean makes 
heroes of the perpetrators of the deed. Nations at war 
are governed’ by the ethics of the mob, in which the 
individual is psychically decapitated, and, controlled 
by his lower impulses alone, is capable of committing 
acts from which as an individual acting by himself he 
would shrink. 

International morality being on this low plane, non- 
resistance is universally construed as weakness or national 
degeneration. Such nations are classed, in Lord Salisbury’s 
famous phrase, as “dying nations,’ in distinction from 
aggressive or “living nations.” Such non-resistance in- 
vites, instead of disarming, aggression even among the 
most civilized nations of the world; of which the fate of 
China is at once the most tragic and the saddest example. 
Bismarck would have annexed Switzerland in 1871, we 
are told, but for the fact that upon calculation he con- 
cluded that it would cost more to take it than it would be 
worth to the empire, and he had no low estimate of its 
worth. Non-resistance did not save the Boer republic, 
nor Persia; and in the present war it did not save Luxem- 
bourg. Respect for American lives on the sea in the 
present war was not secured by appeals to international 
law and to justice, but by threat of force. It was only 
when foreign nations had assured themselves that Con- 
gress was behind the President that his appeals became 
effective. 

Force, at this stage of civilization, must be the ultimate 
resource of government when higher methods of social 
control fail. It should be a last resort, as a rule; and the 
fact that it exists makes resort to it usually unnecessary. 

War can and ultimately must be abolished. The only 
question is as to the means. Private war between indi- 
viduals was not abolished by non-resistance, but by 
force exerted by the social group in protection of the 
rights of the individual and of the good of the group. 
Private war was abolished by the establishment of govern- 
ament and the administering of justice through courts of 
various types. Behind this government there was even 
in early historic times the necessary military force to 
carry its mandates into effect. 

In like manner, war between nations must be abolished 
not through non-resistance but through force. We must 
develop in some form the machinery of an international 
government, backed by enough military and naval 
power to enforce its mandates. The League to Enforce 
Peace is the crude beginning, it seems clear to me, of what 
will ultimately develop into a form of international govern- 
ment that will establish perpetual peace on earth. Resist- 
ance by physical force has been made unnecessary between 
individuals and is punished as a crime; it must be made 
unnecessary and criminal among nations. Until that 
time comes nations, like individuals, must carry pistols. 

The fighting instinct in man, inherited not only from 
his human but also from his animal forefathers, is so 
strong that the preaching of non-resistance as a moral 
ideal toward which the race should strive is, no doubt, 
wholesome; but any advocacy of it as a substitute for 
military preparation as a means of national defence 
is probably bad in its effect to. the extent to which it is 
taken seriously by the public. Such advocacy is prompted 
by the highest motives; but it is a case of moral enthusi- 
asm overriding judgment and utterly ignoring the actual 
facts of the present condition of the world. ‘The function 
of emotion is to incite to action; hence we speak of our 
feelings as the mainsprings of conduct. The function 
of reason is to guide action or conduct, and as such guide 
it is called wisdom. Emotion alone, however high and 
noble, not guided by reason, is of the very essence of 
fanaticism. Wisdom, as well as love and mercy, is a 
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Saint-Gaudens’s Statue, “The Puritan.” 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens, who has given us so lofty an 
ideal of the Puritan, was far removed in race from the 
type of man which he so wonderfully fixed in enduring 
bronze. He was born, in the year 1848, in Dublin, 
Ireland, of an Irish mother and a French father. His 
parents were people of moderate education and humble 
social position; and thus his early conditions suggest 
the oft-analyzed problem of the heredity of genius; like 
Turner, Keats, Shelley, Thurlow, Lincoln, and so many 
others, there was little or nothing in his forbears to 
hint at the height of deserved fame which he later at- 
tained. 

He was brought when a mere child to New York; 
and the material needs of the family demanded that he 
become a breadwinner at as early an age as possible. 
Accordingly, he was apprenticed to a cameo-cutter; 
and in that occupation, as he afterward recognized and 
affirmed, he laid the foundation of his career. Not 
only did he find in it that introduction into the world of 
art which his nature craved, but, even in the technical 
detail of ‘‘low relief,’’ so marked in his mature work, 
especially in his medallions, he very likely owed not a 
little to his apprentice-days of cameo-cutting. 

Very naturally, the art instincts, which germinated 
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and in 1861 he began studying in a drawing- class | at the 
Cooper Institute. In that eventful year, when the 
great smouldering Southern conflagration broke into a 
fierce flame, this lad of thirteen first consciously set his 
steps in the path of an art career, and began to prepare 
himself—all unknowingly—for the creation of such works 
as his Lincoln, Farragut, Sherman, and the Shaw Monu- 
ment; pledges of his genius they now are, and enduring 
monuments of the great internecine conflict in defence 
of the Union. 

Whatever the good that came to the lad from the 
drawing-classes of Cooper Institute, at least this im- 
portant gain must be noted,—that he there tested his 
inclinations and his powers, and made his deliberate 
choice of a life vocation. Whether he knew it or not in 
theory, certainly in practice he knew that at least a 
part of the secret of genius is “‘to toil terribly”; and 
four years later we find him registered as a student at 
the National Academy of Design. 

His progress here was marked; and, a year later, he 
was able to realize a dream which had long hovered 
above him,—he went to Paris, as a student at the Ecole 
des Beaux ‘Arts, and found great joy in the ozone of that 
art atmosphere; he felt and he responded to the quick- 
ening atmosphere, of the life of the atéliers; and he 
became a not unworthy pupil in the classes of Francois 
Jouffroy, and was a fellow-student with Mercié, Fal- 
guiére and Saint-Marceau having left the studio just 
before Saint-Gaudens entered. 

No European course of study, in painting or sculpture, 
would be complete without at least a visit to Rome; 
Saint-Gaudens went there in 1870, remaining two years, 
and there producing his ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

In the year 1872, at the age of twenty-four, the young 
sculptor was back in the United States,—to him his 
native land,—and he was working and waiting. ‘The 
change must have been felt deeply by him, from the 
beauty-loving world of Italy to the great Western 
world of energy and industrial achievement, as mani- 
fested in the roaring factories and rushing thoroughfares 
ot New York. It requires no stretch of fancy to picture 
the ardent young sculptor, with the flame of genius 
already kindled in his breast, struggling against depres- 
sion, hoping for some commission which should give 
him opportunity, toiling ceaselessly among the delicate 
technical details of his art, maintaining his hold upon 
his ideals, and biding patiently his time. 

The door of hope, the path of opportunity, opened 
to him, when he was given the commission for the statue 
of Admiral Farragut, now in Madison Square, New York. 
When that vivid work of plastic portraiture was exhibited 
in 1880, at the Salon, it was quickly recognized as the 
product of eminent talent, and perhaps of genius. From 
that point in his upward career, at the age of thirty-two 
years, Augustus Saint-Gaudens took rank among the 
eminent sculptors of this country, and even among the 
foremost contemporary sculptors of the world. 

Nothing could be more natural, and more fortunate, 
therefore, than that he should be sought, at this time, 
by the committee of the Chapin family, for the execution 
of the statue which they desired to erect, at Springfield, 
Mass., in memory of their ancestor, Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, and in honor of the large; widely sae and 
noteworthy group of his descendants. 

In order that this commission might be ods bisa out 
in the largest way, the young sculptor set himself to 
examine, not only the records of the life of Deacon 
Chapin, in the Connecticut Valley, but the records and 
the essential spirit of all early New England, and so well 
did he do this, so sympathetically did he read and inter- 


Which Shevocunle danas lifted quite: out of the partic yg 
the individual, into the universal,—which is the tive"? 2 c 
abode of art,— and quickly became known as the Saint- 
Gaudens statute of “The Puritan.” The name which 
is inscribed on its pedestal is, indeed, ‘‘ Deacon Samuel 
Chapin’’; but, in the world of Art, it stands as the very 
type and embodied symbol of Puritanism. 

The Springfield colony, thus begun in 1636, grew 
slowly, and William Pynchon was its acknowledged 
leader, for several years; but it passed through various 
vicissitudes of want, sickness, and Indian depredations. . 
And those dark days of adversity brought into promi- 
nence a man who was possessed of but little worldly 
wealth, and probably little or no social position, in 
England; but he was a clear-minded, stout-hearted, 
self-reliant leader of men. We first hear of this man, 
Samuel Chapin, and his wife Cicely, at Roxbury, in 
1638. 

We would probably know more about his character 
and conduct, were it not that the Roxbury records 
were burned in 1638. We do know, however, that he 
was a member of John Eliot’s church, and that his child, 
Japhet, was there baptized in 1642. 

During the period between 1640 and 1643 a com- 
pany of a dozen men removed from Roxbury to Spring- 
field, and Samuel Chapin was one of them. Soon his ~ 
neighbors and friends, in the lonely little colony, began 
to lean upon him. 

In 1643 he was one of six men chosen to lay out certain 

lands, upland and meadow, into houselots or homesteads. 
In 1644, after eight years of somewhat desultory ex-. 
perimenting in government, the colony or plantation 
appointed five men, Samuel Chapin being one, to act 
as a governing board; this was practically the begin- 
ning, in this plantation, of government by a board of 
selectmen, elected by an open town-meeting. 

In 1652 Samuel Chapin was made one of three com- 

missioners “to hear and determine,’ as the record reads, 
“all cases and offenses, both civil and criminal, that 
reach not to life, limbe, and banishment.” Evidently, 
this commission was a sort of police court, and dealt 
with the more venial sins of the community; but when 
some important question arose,—as, for instance, when 
William Pynchon’s book, “The Meritorious Price of 
our Redemption,’ was branded as heretical and per- 
nicious,—trecourse was had to the authorities at Boston, 
one hundred miles away; and the dreadful book was 
burned on Boston Common. 

From what has thus far been set forth regarding the 
historical and biographical background of the statue 
known as “The Puritan,” it will be seen that when the 
Chapin family determined to. erect some memorial to 
their ancient and honorable ancestry, they had, in 
Deacon Samuel Chapin, the founder of the family, a 
personality of supreme worth. And the sculptor whom — 
they selected, as he read with care the annals of the 
early times, found the individual subject, Deacon Chapin, ~ 
more and more Pais with the essential universal 
type, the Puritan. 

For this reason, the statue whlch was calico in the 
name of Deacon Samuel Chapin, and is so inscribed, — 
soon became known, in its more universal significance, — 
as ‘‘ The Puritan”; and by that name, it will undoubtedly 4 ' 
be known to posterity. The statue was given to the 
city of Springfield, Mass., by Chester W. Chapin; and 
was unveiled on a day’ most appropriate for the 
mony, Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 24, 1887. — 

Considering now the statue itself, as a product of 
as a work of genius, we look first at the p 
see that Saint-Gaudens was not content 
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“often over- ooked feature. In 

rt” Stee “thie! ‘resemblance between the rigid 
lar pedestal and its square-cut manly occupant 
“most marked; the same spirit is manifest in both. 
_ In the statue of the Puritan another method is used, 
the 
pedestal is built up of several superimposed slabs, cut 


from the red-tinted sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, 
and is an organic part of the total composition. 


It is 
circular, and its successive layers are moulded and 
bevelled, broadening toward the base, so that it catches 
and continues the slope of the tall steeple-topped hat 
which surmounts the figure. A slanting line, started. 
from the peak of the hat, and continued down over the 
broad brim, and then continued, would coincide, very 
nearly, with the circular outward slope of the pedestal. 
Indeed, when looked at solely as masses, and with rela- 
tion to each other, the hat and pedestal, in outline, re- 

semble each other. The pedestal is like another bronze 
hat, conical like the real hat abave it, only more trun- 
cated. There is a unity of design, and harmony of 

feeling, about this admirable relationship, which wins 
even the casual spectator, at his first glance, even if he 
is not conscious of the cause of his enjoyment of it. 

Another original way in which the statue is strengthened 

and interpreted by what is below it is through the 

small branch of pine which, slightly conventionalized, 
lies back near the Deacon’s left foot. It is in this way 
subordinated; but, as it lies there, rigid, with its stiff 
needles sticking each straight out from the branch, it 
is a striking symbol of individualism in general, and of 
that Puritan individualism in special which Samuel 

Chapin so adequately exemplified. A happy inspiration 

it was of the great sculptor, this of laying tributary the 

great gloomy pine forests which enveloped and shadowed 

_ the little settlement nestling in their midst, and making 
them furnish a symbol of the vigorous, independent, 
human personality which he chose to immortalize in 
bronze. 

Passing now to a study of the statue itself, I explain 
that it is the erect figure of a man, of slightly heroic 
size, clad in a steeple-crowned hat, a loose flowing cloak, 
a closely fitted, many-buttoned doublet or jerkin, be- 
neath, loose, baggy knee-breeches, coarse ribbed stock- 
ings, and low shoes very square-toed, and therefore very 
interpretative. The figure is that of a vigorous man of 
fifty, in the act of walking; the right foot is advanced; 
the right hand carries a stout staff; and the left hand 
holds, tightly clasped, high up under the arm, a large 
Bible. I must not push symbolism too far, and I have 
never heard of any full explanation of the sculptor’s; 
but I can fancy that the Bible expresses the spiritual 
authority of its bearer, and the staff expresses his tem- 
poral power. 

When we turn to a consideration of Saint-Gaudens’s 

“Puritan”? on its esthetic side, we have a large field 

before us. 

Taking it, for the moment, in its simplest manifesta- 
tion, we say that the statue stirs us. It is the very em- 
t bodiment of energy. Who can look upon it, and look 
into it, with sympathetic insight, and not feel his pulse 

quicken. * The dynamic is there, and the hand of genius 

alone could catch it, and imprison it in the bronze. 

RE ASIC’, is, that a man who came of mingled Celtic 
anc Latin blood could so nobly and intimately interpret 
he i enapee England spirit. The fact that he could 
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it into coin of the realm, namely, American citizenship, 


a nation of freemen. 
No American writer on art has criticised Saint- 


Gaudens’s work more acceptably to the sculptor himself. 


than has Kenyon Cox, himself a painter and writer of 
note. Although what he has said about the Puritan is 
but meagre, I quote a paragraph in full from his book, 
“Old Masters and New” :— 

“This statue, Deacon Samuel Chapin, is perhaps the 
finest embodiment of Puritanism in art. Surely those 
old searchers for a liberty of conscience that should not 
include the liberty to differ from themselves, could not 


fail to recognize, in this swift-striding, stern-looking 


old man, clasping his Bible, as Moses clasped the tables 
of the law, and holding his peaceful walking-stick with 
as firm a grip as the handle of a sword,—surely, they 
could not fail to recognize in him a Puritan, after their 
own hearts. But he is not merely a Puritan of the 
Puritans, he is a man also, a rough-hewn piece of human- 
ity enough, with plenty of the Old Adam about him. 
And one feels that so and not otherwise must some 
veritable old Puritan Deacon have looked.” 


Josiah Royce, 1855-1916. 


Lord—grant him still some work for heart and brain— 
A man’s rich day of usefulness again! 

Eager, yet all unhurried—poised to meet 

What Fate holds forth of triumph or defeat. 


O God, Most Wise—who deftly takes away 

The tools and playthings of our little day— 

Take Youth—and Hope—and dreams surpassing fair— 
But not the work we love! 


Somewhere—Somewhere— 
The master-mind moves toward the goal it sought! 
Spare him his splendid quest—his crystal thought— 
His vision sure that was our all delight 
Till dusk enwrapped him, and the long, long night. 


The scene—where shifted? where, at Thy behest 
That hoard of priceless lore made manifest? 

What service for the restless hand and heart 

So lavish of the wealth they-could impart? | 

Surely Thy blessed vineyard cannot spare 

Such craftsmen—but must hold him dear and rare! 


Some day, in Thy good time, shall we once more 
About him press, and marvel as before? 
Shall we of lesser mould behold him still 
On Thy high tasks intent—dauntless of will’ 
And in his work the old-time matchless skill? 
—Laura Simmons. 


Prayer. 


O Lord, by all Thy dealings with us whether of joy or 
pain, of light or darkness, let us be brought to Thee. 
Let us value no treatment of Thy grace simply because 
it makes us happy or because it makes us sad, because it 
gives us or denies us what we want; but may all that 
Thou sendest us bring us to Thee, that, knowing Thy 
perfectness, we may be sure in every disappointment 
that Thou art still loving us, and in every darkness that 
Thou art still enlightening us, and in every enforced 
idleness that Thou art still using us—yea, in every death 
that Thou art giving us life, as in his death Thou didst 
give life to Thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen.—Piillips 
Brooks. 


Yet in opinions look not always back; 

Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track; 

Leave what you've done for what you have to do; 

Don’t be “consistent,’’ but be simply true. 
—Holmes. 


Literature. 
I Will. 


-I will start anew this morning with a higher, fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining of my ruthless neighbor’s 
greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s call is clear; 

T will waste no moment whining and my heart shall know 
no fear. 


I will look sometimes about me for the things that merit 


praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude the grumbler’s 
gaze; 

I will try to find contentment in the paths-that I must 
tread; 

I will cease to have resentment when another moves ahead. 


I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s strength is 
shown; 
I will not deny his merit, but I’ll strive to prove my own; 
I will try to see the beauty spread before me, rain or shine— 
I will cease to preach your duty and be more concerned 
with mine. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


Francis Coutts, British Essayist, Dis- 
cusses Philanthropy. 


_ “What is the strange compromise that 
Religion has made with the World, and the 
World with Religion? How is it that a rich 
man can scarcely enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but a rich priest easily? Why is 
the Mammon of unrighteousness good when 
the Church gets some of it, and bad when it 
gets none? Why is a man’s honest belief 
in fis God to be condemned, becatse it 
does not coincide with the professed belief 
of ecclesiastical authority? ‘How, if celibacy 
be holy in a monk, can marriage be holy in a 
layman? Why does Religion agree with the 
World in laying stress on the iniquity of ‘im- 
morality,’ and omit to censure the far worse 
immorality of envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness? Has there been a bargain 
struck between these opposite forces, by 
which the World is to gain redemption from 
its sins and Religion is to charge its toll of 
temporal advantages? In fact, the old sale 
of pardons and indulgences over again, in 
another form. 

“How fond religious people are of money! 
How few are willing to be poor, though 
poverty is the prescribed condition of re- 
ligion! Nay, how few are not anxious to 
make a parade of riches, though it be by 
way of philanthropy. They forget that the 
cup of cold water was not bought; could 
not be bought, though all the gold of all the 


~ ages had been offered for it. 


“Then, again, what unseemly squabbles 
among church-goers, what heart-burnings 
and bickerings are there, when a relative 
dies at last and dispenses the beloved ‘means’ 
by a last willand testament! ‘This, of course, 
has been a common subject among satirists 
and moralists; but they do not seem to have 
noticed how often religious people compen- 
sate by love of money their want of love for 
their neighbors. 

“Many years ago I urged in a lectern to 
The Times that philanthropy ought to have a 
career open to it. The foolish answer was 
made at the time that charity is its own 
reward, and, anyhow, that benevolence was 
already often rewarded with the highest 
honors. Why, yes! Charity, however fool- 
ish and mischievous, is no doubt its own 


reward; » for sclf-satisfaction is <penerbiyre 


motive; while as for honoring benevolence, 


any one can certainly obtain applause by 
spending money, it scarcely matters how. 
Royal recognition for spending money may 
be a good thing; I am not sure; but at all 
events, applause and honor would be much 
better bestowed on the study of the causes of 
poverty and the personal application of 
remedies. What would have happened to 
the man who fell among thieves if the 
Samaritan had given him money and told 
him to buy oil and wine? 

“But, however unused we may be to the 
idea, I cannot see why there should not be a 
Profession of Philanthropy, ending at its 
highest point in a Minister of Philanthropy. 
Only ignorance of the vast and intricate prob- 
lems, social, economic, physical, and psychi- 
cal, involved in wise philanthropy will scoff at 
such a suggestion. Perhaps only knowledge 
of the harm done by the amateur in phi- 
lanthropy could lead to its being made. 
A very honorable career would be opened 
and one that might well attract the highest 
intellects. In course of time we should get 
a cessation of ridiculous schemes in which 
waste of money, patiperizing influence, and 
injurious effect are equally prevalent. Every 
one who wanted to benefit his fellow-men 
would have to consult an authority and 
pay his fee; quite as reasonable a charge as 
one for helping him to quarrel with his neigh- 
bor. ‘Then we should be spared the humilia- 
tion of seeing a vast fortune spent on books 
for laboring men, who are not like goats and 
cannot eat paper, nor can inhale fresh air 
from the breeziest narrative. Then our 
common sense would be no longer outraged 
by the sight of those grimy cages called 
Working Men’s Dwellings, whose compart- 
ments were surely never intended for human 
beings. 
vote-catcher, no matter what his position, 
would be allowed to destroy, instead of 
strengthening and encouraging, such splendid 
examples of the working-man’s independence, 
humanity, and intelligence as the Great 
Friendly Societies. 

“Tf it were my purpose to give names, I 
could give a long list of those who have given 
their lives to do greater and more enduring 
philanthropic work, without ostentation, 
without grandiloquence, and without boasting 
than the most enormous expenditure or the 
heaviest taxation could ever accomplish. 
But they had to learn how to do it, by patient 
study, by sad experience, and by personal 
service; and they died, or will die, learning 
still.’—From Ventures in Thought. 


Literary Notes. 


Around the House, One Thousand Shorter 
Ways, isa book which the Putnams will pub- 
lish this month. Presumably this book refers 
to the desires of housekeepers. What we 
really need far more than a book of this 
nature is one called ‘‘How to Enlarge a 
Four-room Flat.” The newly married gen- 
erally cannot afford a house; and in a flat 
the shortest way is generally the only way. 


“The Mender of Broken Hearts,” as 
friends call a woman in Philadelphia, is 
told about in the October American Maga- 
zine. One of her methods follows:— 

“‘We have a few fights here every day,’ 
she says. ‘I believe in bringing a man and 


And then not even the cleverest | 


Weta ected ate Bike 2 


scrap it out. We frequently hav fist 
and have to separate the fighters. 

not a few blows worth it, when th - 
sion involves the bringing up of five or six 
children?’”’ ’ 


This seems to us rather a sad way of set- > 
tling a domestic difficulty. Do any of these 
fathers and mothers ever have conscientious 
objections? ‘“‘ The Mender of Broken Hearts”’ 
had better beware lest she become ‘‘The 
Maker of Broken Bones.” 


George Moore’s Brook Kerith has been 
attacked in England; and Lord Alfred 
Douglas claims, through his solicitor, that 
it is intended to hold the Christian religion 
to ridicule and contempt by suggesting that 
Jesus Christ was an ignorant, deceitful, 
violent-tempered, and vainglorious imposter. — 
In contrast with this absurd statement, no 
doubt framed by a true believer in the 
estahlished order and the Church of Eng- 
land, we have the wise words of E. F. Edgett, 
the well-known Transcript critic. Says Mr. 
Edgett:—.- 

“Mr. Moore now caps the climax of his 
quarter century of artistic activity and re- 
veals himself still further in The Brook 
Kerith. In it he climbs still higher up the 
heights of imagination, reaching them by way 
of those essentials of fact, of history, of per- 
sonal biography that invariably form a part 
of every good work of fiction. He has 
sought the Bible, he has sought all the 
legends and historical tales of the time of 
Christ that are none the less interesting and 
perhaps none the less believable because they 
lack its canonical authority, and he has woven 
them into a remarkable tale of events before, 
during, and after the crucifixion.” 


A review of this book will soon appear in 
the columns of the Register. 


Houghton Mifflin has just brought out a 
new and interesting biography, told through 
the medium of personal letters, of Richard 
Watson Gilder. He was a rare poet and an 
unusual, sympathetic editor as well as a most 
interesting man. D: F. G. 


Reviews. 


Tuomas Harpy. Writers of the Day ; 
Series. By Harold Child. New York: x 
Henry Holt & Co.—Thomas Hardy belongs 
to that strange little group of men who write 
out of their own period. Hardy’s first novel 
was published in 1871, when he was thirty- 
one years old. His last novel came from 
the press twenty years ago. Both of these 
facts should place him well within the class 


lof the Victorians. Yet Hardy is living at 


the present time, and there is no absolute — 
reason for our belief that he will not write c 
again. He surprised his public when he r 
issued The Dynasts. He may surprise them: 
again, for he is an eminently surprising man! 
The task before the man who undertakes a 
critical estimate of Hardy is, first of all, to ; 
determine his period, for there is an inborn 
instinct in the critic which urges him on to 
catalogue and relate! He must, if it bes : 
possible thing, see his author in his historical 

relationships. Therefore before Mr. © 
lies the duty of determining whether Th 

Hardy should be classed with the. Viet oria 


! 


the twentieth-century nb 


ed a 


of eka > aaa es our Peaesentcdiy fiction, 


' .| which reveal the falsity of the wedding— 


eee critical estimate of Hardy 


E has , 
¥ in. the series of Writers of the Day, telling 
us in that way that he believes that spirit- 


ually Hardy belongs to our day rather than 
among the men who were writing when he 
was writing. As we peruse Mr. Child’s 
study of the novelist and poet, we are 
inclined more and more to agree with him, 
claiming as authority for his classification 
the numerous cases in English letters where 
men have distinctly belonged to an age 
later than that in which they did their work. 
This is the case with Hardy. He lacks 
essentially the very thing which appears to 
have made Victorian life endurable. We 
feel the loneliness now and again stealing 
through the words which he writes. He 
knows his lack of spiritual kinship,—a lack 
which he can by no means experience at 
the present day. The very foundations of 
Victorian philosophy demanded a belief in 
dualism. To the poets of faith, this implied 
a good force and an evil force in the world, 
with the good eventually destined to triumph 
over the evil. The poets of revolt believed 
in two forces just as surely, though they 
often turned them around, implying the 
evil force in life to be in those things which 
are conventionally considered good, and 
that only good could be known if one lived 
truly and bravely trusting to nature for 
guidance. There must, however, be the 
two sides, and here Hardy found his diffi- 
culty. He did not see life as a duel between 
two titanic powers. He knew but one 
ruling power in the world, and we form the 
impression that he saw this power as unal- 
terably opposed to man. Mr. Child de- 
scribes the central theme of all Hardy’s 
work to be “the struggle of individual 
human wills against the power that rules 
the world.” It is essentially twentieth- 
century philosophy, that we as a people are 
loath to define the character of that one 
power whom some have called “will” and 
others, more vaguely, ‘‘life.’ Here, then, 
Hardy triumphantly displays his inalienable 
right to be classed among the twentieth- 
century novelists and poets rather than with 
the Victorians. Hardy belongs throughout 
to the sterner type of novelist and thinker. 
He accepts no comforting veil. Nature, 
power, love—he sees them all and he does 
not sentimentalize. Even in his loveliest 
passages he does not fear to-include the 
cruelty of nature and transitoriness of love. 
Mr. Child spends much time in discussing 
this latter view of Hardy’s. Here again 


he lacks the Victorian ideal. Indeed, we 


feel the breath of his indignation again and 
again, until we sometimes wonder if it is 
not purely in revolt against the; romantic 
Victorian, idealfof love that he ‘paints so 
many of ‘the harsher and unyielding sides. 


a The Victorian youth knew little of the mass 
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in-the - last - chapter, lived-happily-ever-after 
idea of life. Hardy, too, with an earlier 
insight scorned such subterfuge. Mr. Child 
offers example after example of the way in 
which Hardy has proved his ability to pic- 
ture devotion, but has not fallen into the 
sentimental attitude. Vet, because Hardy 
must picture human will in struggle with 
the ruling power of the world, he finds his 
best examples of the human will and desire 
in action, in the relations between men and 
women. It is as a novelist rather than a 
poet that Hardy is known best to his readers. 
Yet the critic cannot pass over the poems 
of Hardy, significant as they are and reveal- 
ing as they do so truly his ideas and his 
spirit. Mr. Child has divided his book into 
three parts, speaking first in general of his 
artistic purpose and then passing on to his 
novels and his poetry. ‘The book is made 
valuable as a foundation study not only by 
the clearness and fairness of Mr. Child’s 
attitude, but also by the inclusion of a 
Hardy bibliography at the close of the little 
volume. D. L. M. 


FRIENDS OF FRANCE. The Field Service 
of the American Ambulance described by its 
members. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—A great many ideas have been ram- 
pant in New England in regard to the 
American young men who have volunteered 
within the past eighteen months to drive 
ambulances in the service of the Allies. 
They have been called heroic, and again 
they have been called harebrained; they 
have been lauded for their faithful work, 
and they have been condemned for being 
victims of an insatiable love of excitement. 
For the first time we have in this recently 
published volume a dispassionate, valuable 
estimate of the worth of our American 
young men ‘‘somewhere in France” during 
these dire days of bloodshed and calamity. 
The book is systematically arranged, first 
with an introduction by A. Piatt Andrew, 
next a short preface signed by Lovering 
Hill, Edward Salisbury, and H. P. Town- 
send,—commanding respectively field ser- 
vice sections in Alsace, Lorraine, and Flan- 
ders,—and then a series of articles by dif- 
ferent men in the service. These articles 
are not all signed by men particularly well 
known as writers. Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
of course, is of ‘‘best-seller’? fame. But 
the others are extremely fortunate in mak- 
ing their literary début in this volume. For 
it is, above all, an occasion for sincere vigor- 
ous writing; and these young men realize 
the fact. There is something almost ap- 
palling in their bare simplicity. They tell 
of Verdun, of Dunkirk and Ypres; Emery 
Pottle, in his pgem ‘‘Un Blessé a Montau- 
ville,” thrills us with agony and pity; and 
The} Inspector’s Letter Box” brings us 


close to the horror, the pathos, and the 


immensity of the war. We have had many 
war books; we have read many descriptions 
of the European conflict which were written 
by industrious, imaginative “authors” many 
miles from the scenes they so graphically 
described. But these vivid, intense pictures 
of our American men who have offered their 
lives to France stir our hearts, our imagina- 
tions, and our souls. No captious citizen 
of our country living comfortably on divi- 
dends paid by prosperous industries, the 
fruits of her “neutrality,” need do any- 
thing save hang his head as he reads how 
certain young men of our country are en- 
deavoring to save our national honor. 
Whatever may be their motives for entering 
the Ambulance Service, they have now been 
consecrated for their task. D.. Fs G: 


THE WALL STREET Girt. By Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company.—A young man leaves college and 
enters a Wall Street office. He receives 
twenty-five dollars a week; and the girl 
stenographer in the same office is very at- 
tractive. The young man flirts with a 
charming young heiress during his leisure 
hours. The problem for the reader, of course, 


lies in the question, Which of them does he 


marry? ‘The answer is not to be revealed by 
a mere reviewer; but this is a nice, healthy, 
happy story of youth and romance. We 
have met many artless, objective, young men 
like the hero, Don Pendleton; and it is per- 
haps fortunate that his final matrimonial 
choice is such a wise one. Practically all the 
characters in Mr. Bartlett’s story are agree- 
able; and we rejoice in the old-fashioned 
happy ending. 


JosepH Conrap. A Biography and Criti- 
cal Estimate of his Works. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 
cents.—The latest volume of the Writers of 
the Day Series is of unusual interest. To 
sea-lovers Conrad’s stories have a matchless 
charm, and there is a fascination in the 
freshness with which a Pole who knew no 
English until twenty-one years old handles 
our language. Walpole is a capable critic 
as well as an admiring fellow-craftsman, and 
his book will be welcomed by all Conrad’s 
increasingly large circle of admirers. We 
can endorse cordially the closing sentence 
of Walpole’s book: “It was, for the English 
novel, no mean nor insignificant fortune 
that brought the author of those books to 
our shores to give a fresh impetus to the 
progress of our literature, and to enrich our 
lives with a new world of character and 
high adventure.” 
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Among the many expositions of Unitarianism, 
this tract has a place of its own. It deals less 


with liberal theology than it does with Unita- 
rianism as a contribution to a simplified and 
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the fundamental principles of primary religion 
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The Dome. : 


. The Cardinal Flower. cried until his poor little head ached with a 
7. dull throbbing pain, but the pain in his 
4 si big heart was greater. He was sure he didn’t 
4 . : want any other father but the thoughtful- 

The cardinals are all aglow, eyed one in the study below, busy with the 
1 - Their rich red robes a glorious show. Sinday’ Sissel, But he dididafesmiah that 
= They seek the babbling brooks and lakes Lf 4 2 ; 
ih Where their reflections beauty makes. that same father hadn’t felt called upon to 
Bs They wave glad greetings as you come preach the Gospel. 
To find them in their shaded home. The sound of the supper bell awoke the 

Not solemn cardinals, ’tis true, little man from the sleep which had followed 

. Save in their gowns of rich red hue, the tempest of tears. He stumbled down the 
5 tes ciara cea cash, aeons and entered the house, to be captured 
: ma : y Aunt Nabby. 


gatherin é scented hay was softly piled und atutain: in ain dignity: 
the summer | breeze came pleasantly through | 
the great upper door. There he cried and 


“You i 

Tm a minister’s son. Ministers’ 
must set an. example for godly living, 
Nabby says.” be 

“Je-hosophat!”’ declared Ike, after a jae 
longed stare, but there was a world of kind- 
ness in his eyes. ; 

If there had been no circus, Nat would 
have enjoyed that day with unfeigned de- 
i The woods were full of constant sur- 
prises. Once they saw a white owl blinking 
on a blasted pine, again a deer’s antlers rose 
rabove the underbrush. Nat watched a gor- 
geous scarlet bird bathe in a little pool 
while his duller mate hovered in the thicket. 
And the brook was at its best and sang and 


shouted over its stones. Nat even caught a 


i a “Brother Mason’s-come to spend a few 


A Pair of Sinners. 


“Say, Aunt Nabby, mayn’t I go? All the|sure you wash up clean.” , 


dear little speckled beauty—his very first 
trout, and he experienced that thrill of all 
successful anglers from Isaak Walton down. 
Ike, too, had a series of remarkable adven- 


days,”’ she said, ‘‘an’ you jest put on a clean 
blouse and let me comb that curly wig an’ be 


boys are going, and I never, mever saw a Aunt Nabby’s tones were energetic, but 
circus in all my born days!” there was a certain rough kindness which 

Little Nat’s face was tremulous with] made itself felt. Perhaps her down-deep 
eagerness, and even Aunt Nabby’s stout old | feelings had been troublesome during the 


heart weakened before the pleading in those | afternoon “‘cleaning-up.”’ 


tures to relate which made Nat feel that he 
was almost the bravest gentleman of his ac-— 


Yes, Aunt Nabby’s scheme was a complete 


success—almost. But there were times when 


big brown eyes. ‘ Nat’s heart was lighter, for he loved 

“T’ll take my own money and I’ll be just | ‘Brother Mason” and looked forward to his 

e as good!”’ pursued Nat. visits. The Rev. James Mason was a 
- “Tt isn’t the money, Nattie,” began Aunt|superannuated minister of nearly eighty, 
Nabby, slowly; ‘‘I’d just as soon as not let} who still went about on his Father’s busi- 

you have it—but you see you’re the minis-| ness, preaching in country schools and farm- 

ter’s boy, and the minister’s family has to set | houses, and doing service, as occasion and 

an example.” ; strength permitted, where other ministers 

“But every one else’s boy is going,” per- | were too busy or indifferent to go. He had 


a shadow fell. The noise of South Run 
gave way to the roar of an applauding 
crowd. He no longer saw the sun-flecked 
woods, but two airy figures balancing on a 
wire, and the clown’s jokes triumphed over 
even Ike’s most hair-breadth escapes. 

They reached home by nine, picking 1 up 
Aunt Nabby on the way. The circus was 
Nat saw its lights al- 
though Aunt Nabby skilfully approached 
the parsonage by a back road, and he heard 


sisted Nat. ‘All the deacon’s children.|a mild, beautiful old face crowned with | still in full blast. 


Why can’t a minister’s boy go?”’ silvery hair. Nat thought he must be like 


“Tt’s different,” replied Aunt Nabby. the apostles, and his child heart always 
“But why?” urged Nat. “If it’s wicked | opened to the dear old saint’s loving ways. 
for a minister’s boy to go, why isn’t it for a|So he ran eagerly into the parlor and hugged 
deacon’s boy?”’ Brother Mason almost as happily as if no 


<n “Tt isn’t exactly—wicked,’’ went on Aunt | circus existed. 


its music as he undressed. "The next morn- 
ing before sunrise, the circus was on its 
way to Burrill Centre. 

Brother Mason looked kindly at the small 
boy across the breakfast-table. 


Nabby, “it’s just worldly, and a minister’s The next morning nearly all Downing rose 
family must not be conformed to the world.” | with the sun and trudged a mile or so out 
“But I don’t want to,” wailed Nat. ‘‘It’s|among the farms to meet the circus and 


just hard ’nuff tryin’ to be good. I want to| escort it into town. 


a 


“Business calls me to West Townley to- 
“and I’m wondering if 
Brother Dean can spare a certain Nathanael 
to be my companion.” 

“Why, of course, of course,’ said Aunt 
“Tt’ll be just the thing for 
I’m sure Brother Mason is very 


’ he remarked, 


'e go to the circus like every one else, I do!”’ Nat woke about six and heard the commo- 
“Tt’s no use talking,’ said Aunt Nabby, | tion from the Common, where the big tent 


firmly. was being pitched. He had no inclination | Nabby, briskly. 


Nat was silent for a moment, then said|to run down and see—he found it easier to 
persuasively: “Aunt Nabby, couldn’t I sin | shut away each tantalizing sight and sound. 
just this time? I’d just as soon have a whip- Aunt Nabby was a diplomat. She an- 
ping, or go to bed without my supper, or}nounced at the breakfast-table that her 
pile wood, or—anything if I can only go to] cousin Sarah’s niece’s twins at Hilltop were 


fc Would you like to go, Son?” inquired 
“Yes, please,’ replied Nat, with brighten- 


Nat had another holiday, 


she con-|through the pleasant valley with dear 


the circus.”’ sick and she meant to spend the day there |i 
a “Nathanael Dean!’’ exclaimed Aunt| and relieve their weary mother. 
, Nabby, almost explosively, ‘‘you jest stop “You men had better go fishing,” 


Brother Mason. They reached West Town- 


teasin’. What can’t be can’t be. You|cluded benevolently. ‘‘They say there’s a 
can see the procession come into town—all the | masttr lot of trout in South Run, and yer 
lions, elephants, and tigers—but you can’t|dinner’s all put up on the kitchen table.” 


” 


“‘T don’t want to see the animals, 


ley and despatched their errands, then had 
dinner at the hotel. 

West Townley was something of a place, 
so the dinner was good, and—joy of joys— 
Brother Mason inquired quite casually for 


i go to the circus.” So nine o’clock saw the old white horse 
wailed | jogging over the hills. Aunt Nabby, with 


Nat. ‘I’ve seen ’em once, and the lion | Nat beside her, did the driving, while father 


clown. I want to see the ladies walk on|the back seat. 


There was none on the regular 
bill, but some one could run across to the 
Ice-cream Saloon and get—well, should —it 


; looks like an old door-mat. I want to see the | and Brother Mason discussed Free Will on} i 


the wire and ride bareback and jump through By and by they dropped Aunt Nabby at 


‘be strawberry or vanilla? Nat was so over- — 


the hoops, I do! I want to see the Queen} Cousin Sarah’s niece’s, but Ike, a long- 
come he could not decide, whereupon Brother 


of the East attended by her band of Beaute-|limbed hired man, took her place and drove 


ous and Renowned Dancing Girls’’— them miles into the woods. 

“Stop jest there,” interrupted Aunt Nabby, “Goin’ to the circus, Bub?” he inquired 
sternly. ‘‘A minister’s son talkin’ about | genially. 
dancin’! You can’t go and don’t you bother] ‘No,’ replied Nat, briefly, and wincing a 
your pa askin’, for it won’t be any use.” little. 

Aunt Nabby’s tones were fiercer than her “Didn’t ye wanter?”’ 
feelings. Down deep she could not help de-| ‘“‘ Yes, I did.” 


Mason proposed that he have both. a 
Dinner was finished in a whirl of emoti 
and at its close they climbed into the 
riage and began the homeward jou 
By and by they came to a place where 
roads met, and Brother Mason calmly tur 
into the left-hand one, which said as p) 
as plain could be-on its sign-board, “Bur 


ploring the fact that even a seven-year-old| ‘Then why didn’t ye go? Every one 
mite of a minister’s son must set an example | round here’s goin’ tomorrer when it gits to 
for godly living. Burrill Centre. I’m goin’ ef I walk every 


¥ Nat ran away to the barn and hid in his} step.” 


f 5 ‘ > - 
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Centre 3 miles.” a tal s 
Nat was astonished and after ‘lit 
modestly, se ee you. sare. this is 


favorite nook in the loft, where the first in-| Nat hesitated, then said boldly but with a} 


ae 
, 


ly, “I didn’t know we could get ‘to 
; ‘Downing this way.” 
“Didn't you?” said Brother Mason, eh 
twinkling eyes. 
Later still they drove into Burrill Debits 
and Nat saw the big circus tent looming up 
. before him. He glanced at Brother Mason 
>. apprehensively, but the dear old face wore 
_ its usual look of placid calm. What was 
going to happen? 


Brother Mason put up the horse at the] there was water, clear and blue, 
hotel, then, taking Nat’s hand, walked down | fourth gide there grew beautiful grass, 


to the circus grounds as easily as if it had 

been a daily custom. 

Nat’s head whirled and he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. Brother Mason laid down 
some money at a window and received two 

pink tickets; then they went inside. 

“ “We'll need peanuts,” he remarked briskly, 
“and pink popeorn.” He hailed a passing 
vender, and soon a big bag distended each 
side pocket of the ministerial coat. 

“Like lemonade, Son?” 

Nat nodded, his heart-too full for speech. 

Well, they visited all the animals and fed 
them, then they entered the Ring, for the 
performance was about to begin. They saw 

the grand entry, the feats of the acrobats 
and wire-walkers, the antics of the clown 
and the thrilling, hair-breadth performances 
of this and that Signor or Signora of “‘ world- 
wide celebrity.”” Many onlookers noticed the 
white-haired man and the shouting curly- 
haired lad at his side. There were smiles 

- and nods of recognition, for Brother Mason’s 
scattered sheep were present in great num- 
bers; those who were too poor to raise a 
quarter for Gospel Hymns still had managed 
in some way to get to the circus. 

The two had reached home and were turn- 
ing in at the parsonage gate when Nat sud- 
denly choked and said, ‘‘ Brother Mason, I'll 
just have to tell my father!” 

“Why, of course,’’ replied his old friend, 

- cheerily. 

Father was waiting for them on the porch, 
and Nat, leaping from the carriage, rushed 
into his arms. ; 

“We've been—we’ve been to the circus,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ Father—you may whip me real 
hard—but we've been!”’ 

The Rev. John Dean stood transfixed, 
unable to utter a word. But Brother Mason 


usual sweet calmness:— 

*‘Yes, we’ve been to the circus and we’ve 
had a good, innocent, happy time. Wish 
you had been along, too, Brother Dean. 
You see, it doesn’t do to expect too much 
‘godly living’ when we are only seven, even 
if we are the minister's boy. I’m an old 
man, Brother Dean, and when we are old 
_ things seem different. I’ve said ‘No’ more 
than once to five little children, just because 
they were minister’s children. When you 
have nothing but a row of little graves,—and 
mn nemories,—Brother Dean, things seem differ- 


. \ Father did not reply for a moment. Per- 

haps he was of that one grave— 
ne rte wight, Son; he said, holding hi 

it's td olding him 

. “I didn’ ‘know you wanted to see the 

id I’m glad Brother Mason 

' than pers, 
ul i eat ones 


or so ftties ‘on Nat ventured | Brown, in The eee 


dismounted leisurely and remarked with his | on 
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* : ¥ Po ry 4 
ae ied Brother Mason, em- inte anes “T declare I be, er Now 


you all come in to supper.”—Kate Louise 
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- The Calf’s Mistake. 


In a large field there lived several cows 
and one calf. The calf was called “Star 
Brow” because she had a white star in 
the middle of her forehead. 

The cows had a pleasant time. 
field. was large and wide; 


The 
on three sides 
On the 


green and waving. And none of them 
had anything to do but eat! Each night 
the farmer took them to the barn. 

“T want to go to that grass over there,” 
said Star Brow to her mother one morn- 
ing. ‘See, two of them are eating it.” 

“T see they are,’ replied her mother; 
“but I wish you to stay just where you 
are. ‘This grass is good enough.” 

“Why can’t I go with them?” persisted 
Star Brow. 

“What is good enough for me is good 
enough for you,’ answered her mother. 
“We will eat right here.” 

Star Brow fidgeted a little, but fidgeting 
was not so pleasant as eating, so she soon 
began to eat. 

The next day, while most of the cows 
were quietly chewing the cud,—that is, 
mas-ti-cat-ing their food, very much as 
if it had been gum,—Star Brow missed 
her mother. Looking all around, slowly 
and carefully, she saw that her parent 
was eating the beautiful grass she had 
wished to try. 

“Oh, oh!” thought Star Brow; ‘‘so what 
is good enough for me is not good enough 
for her!’’. 

When her mother came back and began 
to chew, Star Brow said,— 

“Tf I may eat what you eat, mother, I will 
try that green grass over there.” 

“No,” answered her mother; “that is 
only for cows. Calves eat right here.”’ 

The next morning so many of the cows 
were eating at the end of the field that 
Star Brow felt quite lonely. Her mother 
had not left her, but Star Brow was not 


~pleased with her mother. 


By and by almost every cow was chew- 
ing the cud, for the afternoon had come 
' Star Brow sat sulking by herself. « 

Then she looked up, a little alarmed. 
Two queer-looking creatures, with only two 
legs on the ground and two others high up in 
the air, and with large flowers—at least they 
looked like flowers—on their moet came close 

to her, and one said,— 

“What a dear little cow!” 

Star Brow sat still till they had gone by. 

“So I am a cow,” she thought, “and I 
may eat that grass!” 

She waited a little while and then got 
up and frisked off to the green grass. Her 
mother, who was dozing, did not see her go. 

Star Brow found the grass very nice. 
It was much better than any she had ever 
eaten before, richer and juicier. She ate 
and ate and ate. It grew darker, and still 
she ate and ate. 

By and by she heard the farmer calling. 
But, as she did not wish to go to the barn, 
she lay down. After a time all was still. 
Then she felt that the ground was cold and 


wy! 
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damp, and He got up. ‘She turned is 
back to the field, but somehow walking was 
hard work! The ground was so soft that 
her feet seemed to sink in at every step. She 
turned round once to look behind her, and, 
oh, what a fright she had then! 

The water was walking after her! 

She began to frisk, and run and jump, 
as hard as she could. Before long she was 
safely away from the water, in the middle of 
the big pasture; but it was nearly dark, and 
she felt very lonely. Not a cow was near 
her. They had all gone to the barn. 

She looked back to where the nice green 
grass had been. She could see nothing but 
water. Water, on all four sides, and no way 
of escape! 

You see, the pasture was near a tidal 
river. Every evening the water made the 
pasture an island, sometimes earlier, some- 
times later. The farmer, who knew just 
when the tide would rise, always took the 
cows away in good time. But we know why 
he did not see the calf! 

Well, poor Star Brow had a long, lonely 
night. It grew very cold, and she thought 
how warm and cosey the barn was, and 
how snugly she had nestled by her mother’s 
side. How she longed to be safe with her 
mother, as she shivered out in the cold, cold 
field! Besides, Star Brow had not been 
alive very long, and did not feel sure that 
to-morrow would come. She was afraid 
that it would be always night, always lonely, 
always cold. 

You can believe how glad she was to 
see the red sun rise in the east—and how 
much more glad she was when the farmer 
led the cows into the pasture. Star Brow 
ran to her mother to tell her that the beauti- 
ful grass was likely to turn to water, and that 
she had better not eat it any more. 

“There is no water there, child,” her 
mother said. And when Star Brow turned, 
the water had gone away again. 

“You see,” her mother went on, “we 
cows know by the first damp blade that 
the water will come, and we turn back. 
Calves are not so wise. Wait till you 
are a cow before you go again.” 

“T will,” agreed Star Brow, “and I won’t 
think I am a cow again till I am one.’’—F. 
Harmer, in The Presbyterian Banner. 
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The grocer had just given little Ethel 
a banana, which was accepted silently. 

“Well, what do you say to the nice man?” 
prompted the fond mother. 

“T thay skin it.”—Judge. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office, 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierk, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, oe R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phili Late) De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Paes Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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I Walked with God. 


RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


I walked with God; 

We passed the shadowy fanes 
Where light in broken rains 
Slanted through crimson panes 
Upon the Cross. 


I walked with God; 

We mingled with the throng 
That jostled all day long, 
Beset with grief and wrong 
And many a loss. 


I walked with God; 
We stood upon a plain 
Where, in a fiery rain, 
Forgetful of the pain, 
Men went to death, 


I walked with God 

Beside the roaring loom, 
Where children in the gloom 
Suffered a blighting doom, 
And gasped for breath, 


I cried to God, 

“T came to thee for aid, 

I who am weak, afraid: 
More burdens thou hast laid 
Of doubts and fears!” 


I looked at God: 

He stood in silence there, 

Nor seemed to hear my prayer: 
His eyes, I grew aware, 

Were wet with tears. 


Freak Art. 


PHILIP L. HALE. 


One characteristic of freak art is the 


ly while men ond Sabet and | wor 


ants pass” on and are silent, like her, but, 
unlike her, they do not smile, because now 
they are not. 

Then, too, the Greeks had the Colossus of 
Rhodes (one-used to read about him in get- 
ting up a composition on the “‘Seven Wonders 
of the World’’), which bestrode the entrance 
to the harbor, one foot on the left bank, 
t’other on the right. He, too, must have 
been vastly fine, for his godhead made his 
size not amiss. 

It’s all a matter of scale, after all. "ORs 
needs a certain tact to decide the right scale 
for each artistic rendering. The Greeks 
copied the Venus of Cnidus in petto, it’s 
ture; but not in the same material—they 
made her in bas-relief or in intaglio on some 
coin or precious stone. 

In “Tom Brown at Rugby” allusion is 
made to the famous White Horse of the 
Berkshire hills. It is said that the earliest 
Saxons, who, legend has it, came with Hengist 
and with Horsa overseas from Jutland, 
scratched away the grass from the chalk- 
boned hill till this rude emblem of a horse, 
the totem of their race, took shape. Every 
year almost to this day the Berkshire peas- 
ants cleaned—scoured, they called it—the 
White Horse—knowing not why they did, 
obeying the blind heathenist instinct that 
still in many forms persists in Old World 
peasantry. I myself have seen the peasant 
boys and girls on Giverny Hills leap,through 
the fire on St. John’s night as their ancestors 


did hundreds of years before Christ agonized 


on the cross. 

Some tiresome historians say that the 
figure of the White Horse was made much 
later, by Alfred the Great, to celebrate a 
victory over the Danes. 

Freak art often springs from a rather 


effort to make things enormously large or] good idea pushed to impossible extremes. 


infinitesimally small. It is the nature of 
the best art to be normal; these things at 
once become abnormal. Fitz-James O’Brien 
told a pleasant tale of how, through an im- 
mensely powerful microscope with a diamond 
lens, he discovered a lovely little lady,— 
magnified ten thousand times,—who swam 
gayly about in a drop of water. He fell 
desperately in love with her—despite a 
difference in size which might later have 
interposed some difficulties; but, chancing to 
go out to lunch,—men, the brutes, must 
be fed, even when in love,—he found her, to 
his horror, writhing in the agonies of death 
when, on his return, he put his eye to the 
diamond lens. The drop of water had dried 
up. ‘This miniature Undine is the ideal of 
all freak artists. 

But when it comes to making things 
enormously large there is something to be 
said for the freak artist: Thorwaldsen’s 
Lion of Lwucerne,—cut in the side of the 
everlasting hills,—though small enough com- 
pared to Sirius or the furthest star, appears, 
to our finite eyes, immensely large, and not 
unfit to commemorate, in its titanic agony, 
the gallant Switzers who kept to their 
bargain though they paid in blood on that 
August day in Versailles when the Parisian 
mob tore them in pieces. 

And our “Liberty Enlightening the 
World” has a certain immense dignity, if 
only she were better made. Perhaps her 
uncouth crude forms do not illy personify 
our half-baked maturity, our inchoate might. 

And surely the Sphinx is not amiss as she 


For instance, the black patch, or mouche, 
which the beauty of an elder day used, to 
enhance her charms, was, when applied 
with discretion, quite delightful. Perhaps 
the original idea sprung from those moles 
which infatuated poet-lovers swore only 
enhanced their ladies’ beauty. A biting 
touch of black, placed to call attention to a 
peachy cheek, really served its purpose. 
But, like all good things, the scheme was 
exaggerated; ladies wore stars, black stars, 
crescents, full moons, even figures, until, at 
last, one beauty, bolder than the rest, 
paraded a coach and four cut from black 
court-plaster, and placed effectively, if with- 
out discretion. 

In the famous year of 1876, year of the 
Centennial Exhibition, one of the show 
sights of the place was a head,—a bust, as 
it is fondly called by some,—a head or 
“busto,” as you will, modelled in butter. 
Not that butter was a good material in which 
to model a head—far from it; that was the 
peculiar interest attaching to the thing,— 
that it was made of so impossible a material. 
True, butter is a very easy material in 
which to model, but, on the other hand, one 
does not think of it as a very lasting stuff. 
To be sure, one has met with it, in boarding 
houses—acclaimed as a “‘sound family but- 
ter” —when is’ seemed eons old, still, one 
would hardly compare it to lasting bronze 
or everlasting granite. 

The point of the thing is, that there is a 


certain perverse quality in many people 


which tempts them to make so-called ‘art 


t- 


Mr. William M. Hunt, the brilliant: xicetie 


artist of a past generation, used to say 


that, if a lady showed a lace pocket-handker- 


chief to her sewing circle, no particular 
interest would be excited; but if she added > 


that the girl who worked. the infinitely deli- 
cate lace made herself blind by so doing, a 
chorus of enthusiasm would arise. es 

So it is with cherry stones: a woman in 
Italy used to carve cherry stones in a most 
wonderful way,—really with great skill,— 


and yet to most people the interesting thing 


about them was not that they were beautiful, 
but so difficult to make. 

One phase of freak art is the passion for 
making things from the wrong material. 
We noted the Buttery Bust; and how 


often have we not seen iron chairs made to - 
imitate so-called ‘‘rustic’’? woodwork, or oil- 


cloth coverings in imitation of marble! It is 
true, great artists sometimes lend themselves 
to these perversions, but usually-in a spirit 
of pleasantry. For instance, we have the 
time-honored old chestnut of how Michael 
Angelo, when a boy, after one of the infre- 
quent heavy falls of snow, modelled, in the 
Medici Gardens, a head of a satyr from 
snow. The story goes that Lorenzo, ‘Il 
Magnifico,” passing by at the time, admired 
the mask, but criticised it as looking too 
youthful, at which the young artist lightly 
knocked out a couple of teeth, and the 
desired effect of age was given. 

But this was a mere divertissement; besides, 
one does not think of Michael Angelo, 
despite his titanic power, as an arbiter of 
taste. The other famous story of how 
“Zeuxis uvas pinxit’’ and the other artist— 
Apelles, was it?—no, Parrhasius—on seeing 
the painted panel of grapes went his rival 
one better and sketched a cloth lightly 
flung over as if to keep off the dust. Zeuxis 
—so the fine old moss-backed legend goes— 
on seeing the cloth tried to raise it from 
the picture, and on perceiving his error 
acknowledged himself vanquished in the 


artistic contest. ‘I, birds;—he, Zeuxis has 


deceived”’—the story runs with Latin terse- 


ness. 

It is not, however, so hard to deceive 
the birds, or at least the bees, as one would 
think. One recalls another tale of how the 
Queen of Sheba, wishing to test the wisdom 


of Solomon, presented him with two beaute-_ 


ous nosegays. One was of real flowers, the 
other, of artificial blossoms so cunningly 


fashioned that for a moment the wise old — 


man was nonplussed. Only for a moment, 
however. For, on ordering the windows 
to be thrown open (strange, when glass 
wasn’t invented at that time), the bees 
came in and at once flew to the genuine 
flowers. ’Tis a pretty tale, but I myself— 
mot qui vous parle—have seen the bees bat 


their stupid socialistic heads against ex-— a 


tremely ill-designed flowers on wall paper, in 


the vain trust that they were real ones. 


The story of Zeuxis and Parrhasius, 
the way, makes one remember a ridiculous 
set of drawings in an old Fliegende Blaettes 
where two humble neophytes are visiting a 
famous animal ocnagt He Mocs $5 


and they ew “How 
ess ecratogie =: it 


be , 

a 1e has ily discarded “palette of the inter: 
ae: is confusion. But the artist; full of 
resource, séizes another palette and hastily 
__ sketches on the now empty canvas a cave. 
‘In the cave is a jar marked, so that he who 


-runs may read, “‘Honry.” The bear, a 
German bear, doubtless Ph.D., perceives the 
sign and goes into the cave. ‘Hey! Presto!” 


—the artist, with a few lightning strokes, 
indicates cyclopean rocks at the mouth of 
___ the cave and the bear is forever interned. 
re Pictures painted in the most serious way 
: sometimes come to “‘freak’’ ends. For in- 
' stance, Sir Joshua Reynolds used to tell of 
a gathering of young artists when he was 
studying in Rome. It was a hot night, and 
some one suggested that they should all take 
off their coats. One impoverished artist 
demurred. The others, suspecting a joke, 
tore his coat from him, and lo! at the back 
of his waistcoat, used as a patch for the 
silk, appeared a perfectly good landscape, 
painted after the manner of Claude. 

Another form of freak art fertile in incon- 
gruities is tattooing. When done by say- 
ages, it is often not amiss, though there is 
generally too much of it. Still, one can 
imagine certain geometric forms, knowingly 
placed, with discretion, which might not 
produce too bad an effect. But when it 
comes to having a snake curling about one 
arm and a lovely lady adorning the other,— 
and these the Japanese will make for you,— 
‘it is perhaps carrying the thing a trifle too 
far. Italian courtesans, if one may believe 
Lombroso, have designs of horrific import 
traced upon their skin. Capt. Costentenus 
was a nine days’ wonder not so many years 
ago; but the climax was reached in the 

ease of a certain excellent lady who is de- 
-__ scribed in the Life and Letters of Sir Edward 
bs Burne-Jones. The aforesaid lady bore, 
‘ proudly tattooed on her alabaster back, a 
=a complete copy of ‘‘The Last Supper” by 
Leonardo da Vinci! 
- 
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One could hardly think of a better instance 
of the incongruous in art than this. And 
yet some of the firework “tableaux” run it 
pretty close. With certain small Japanese 
fireworks, which, in a vague way, suggest 
flowering plants, the idea is not so bad, 
because the upward-spurting flame suggests 
growth, birth, development, flowering, frui- 
tion, death; all cast their little shadow in a 
moment. But when one has “Dewey’s 
Victory at Manila,” or the ‘‘Falling Waters 
of Niagara,” all pricked out in little points 

-of flame, one feels the thing to be incon- 
_- gruous. : 

The Scotch painter Nasmyth used to tell 
of wishing to go to a grand ball. Unfortu- 
nately he had no silk stockings—it was in 
the days of knee-breeches; but he had a 
well-turned leg, a skin of silky texture. So 
he painted black stripes about his legs, and, 
_ going to the ball, was often complimented on 
the excellent fit of his silk stockings. 
Sarit 7 is hard to draw the precise line between 
_ freak art and real art. For instance, in 
» matter of tapestry; it seems ridiculous 
nrg d up a picture, thread by 
1 be lightly touched in with 


many tapestries are beauti- 
test is, it may be, 
done is beautiful 
te y is indeed 


| beautiful; 
_| merely curious. 


a carved cherry Brande too as 
A gentleman — asked me 
whether | the carving about a meerschaum 
pipe could’ be good art. Doubtless it might 
be; dotbtless it hardly ever is. The diffi- 
culty here is, not in the material, for meer- 
schaum is an excellent material, nor in the 


'skill, for many of them are made with quite 


remarkable skill; but rather in the taste or 
the lack of taste shown in the decoration. 
A pipe is a lowly, almost a debased, utensil. 
Somehow one feels that a dainty wood- 
nymph, clad only in her beauty, is out of 
place as she slowly bakes from blonde to 
brunette, clinging to the dingy bowl filled 
with foul nicotian juices. C’est mon opinion; 
others may think as they will. 


Fathers, Mothers, and Theatres. 


MABEL HARLAKENDEN. 


“The debonair operettas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan are now, save for the ubiquitous 
amateur, only memories for us; and the good 
old Castle Square Theatre, which was known 
to all New England as the one place in 
Boston where children could go and see 
the best standard plays, is now the sole 
property—for the present at least—of the 
“circuit riders.” The question confronts us 
this autumn, therefore, as to what plays our 
children can attend without offending their 
sensibilities or moral standards. Just at 
present the drama is the latest literary fashion. 
At many universities and even in certain 
high schools there are classes in ‘‘ play-writ- 
ing’”’ which are given quite as much atten- 
tion as other classes in German or mathe- 
matics. If you require proof of this, look at 
the waiting list of Prof. Baker’s “English 47” 
of “47a” at Harvard and Radcliffe. Or 
glance at the list of English composition 
courses at Smith, Vassar, Yale, or Cornell. 
But with all these attempts to fill our great 


‘land with young Racines and Moliéres, 


to say nothing of Pineros and G. B. Shaws, 
what has been the effect on the average 
theatrical manager? Just what to-day and 
now does he offer the play-loving public? 

It stands to reason that when we consider 
the drama in this paper we consider it from 
a strictly domesticated point of view. We 
want to know, not whether a play is merely 
“artistic” or ‘‘gripping’”’ or “ mirth-provok- 
ing” or “powerful” (we quote but a few of 
the stereotyped adjectives that slip so 
smoothly from the lips of energetic press 
agents), but whether it is also of unquestion- 
able morality. We want to be able to feel 
that when we take Jimmy and Susie and 
Molly to the theatre as a final treat before 
vacation ends, or on Saturday afternoons 
after school opens, they are not going 
to come in contact with sights and phrases 
that are vulgar or indecent. 

‘There has been altogether too much twaddle 
talked about the drama solely from an 
artistic standpoint. And it has been my 
own personal experience that plays adver- 
tised most widely as teaching great moral 
lessons have generally been the ones that 
needed more than any of the others consider- 
able pruning by the censor. So it is fairly 
evident that it is extremely difficult to 
judge any theatrical offering without first 
going to see it. Let us, therefore, consider 
what kind of performances are filling the 


Beato! thenties this autumn, at the com- 
mencement of the theatrical season. 
The great mistake that we all make in 


judging the success or failure of any play or 


musical comedy is by considering the quantity 
of the audiences attending it, rather than the 
quality. There area great many people who 
are now attending “The Follies,” a musical 
show that is filling the Colonial Theatre. But 
any high-minded man or woman knows per- 
fectly well that to appear as one of the audi- 
ence is a disgrace to any sense of righteousness 
and intelligence he (or she) may possess. 
Nevertheless, there is one musical comedy, 
now at the Shubert Theatre here in Boston, 
that boys, girls, mothers, and fathers together 
or separately ought to enjoy immensely. It is 
called ‘‘Katinka,’’ and it is full of charming 
melodies, artistic scenery, and without 
any hint of vulgarity. Its composers, Messrs. 
Hauerbach and Friml, were responsible for 
“Madame Firefly,’ of several seasons ago, 
which was also full of beauty, romance, and 
excellent music. Seeing “Katinka” is 


exactly like having one of the fairy-tales of 


our childhood produced as an opera; and 
the music; both as regards orchestration and 
melody, ranks extremely high. 

A musical comedy like this one makes us 
feel elated. Whereas almost across the street 
is a similar “show” at Ye Wilbur, called 
“Very Good Eddie,” which is flat, vulgar, 
cheap, and generally sickening. How are 
we going to tell beforehand, you ask? Well, 
of course that is the question. But how are 
we going to tell beforehand about a book? 
The only way is to exercise our own judg- 
ment in both instances. If you buy a stupid 
or immoral book, nobody compels you to 
finish it. You are at perfect liberty to throw 
it into the fire. Now, precisely in the same 
way, if you find yourself at an objectionable 
play you are at perfect liberty to leave the 
theatre, pausing for a moment at the box 
office to define in clear, forcible language 
your reasons for so doing. But does any- 
one do that? Alas! rarely. The New Eng- 
land sense of economy prevents us. We feel 
that we must get our money’s worth, even if 
we are bored and degraded in the process. 

Of course, you have to pay for the theatre 
ticket and you pay also for the book. On 
the other hand, is not morality worth sacri- 
ficing something for? I assure you that if 
twenty-five people left a single theatre in 
any town or city in this country under the 
circumstances I have mentioned above, the 
managers would scurry around and find a 
different kind of play; and the news would be 
spread over the entire country. For the 
poor managers do not pick out for production 
the plays which they themselves particularly 
cherish. They are struggling to give the 
unfortunate public what they think it wants. 
It is our business to show them what we want. 

Let us consider a few of the theatrical suc- 
cesses of the past years, that have been in 
every sense of the word good plays. Do you 
remember ‘Under Cover”’ or ‘‘ Milestones,” 
“ Disraeli” or ‘The Third Floor Back”? All 
these were unparalleled successes. So was 
“Grumpy” and Maude Adams’s revival of 
“Peter Pan.” When George Arliss reap- 
peared as ‘‘Paganini,” although he did not 
achieve as great fame as he had formerly in 
the réle of the great Lord Beaconsfield, he 
had crowded audiences. And the test to 
apply to these audiences was that of quality. 
What kind of men and women were they? 


a Teachers, college professors, professional 
os men and women with tastes and inner 
\ standards. Not a set of gaping, listless 
lovers of emotional excitement and novelty. 
This autumn there is one play running in 
Boston, at the Park Square Theatre, that is 
as fervid and practical an appeal for temper- 
i ~ ance and church-going as we have ever seen 
oe onthe modern stage. ‘The hero is an idealized 
y 
i 


“s ~ 


Billy Sunday; and were the real Billy Sunday 
ay : half as truly spontaneous and sincere a 
iy. < character as George Cohan’s hero is made, 
Unitarians would welcome the revivalist in- 
stead of avoiding him. 

Billy Holliday, the ardent young revival- 
ist, makes a splendid appeal for church- 
going; and he likewise touches the manhood, 
sense of honesty and fair-mindedness latent 
in all his audiences. The play may be slangy; 
indeed, it is; but we cannot reach the aver- 
age man or woman by the use of Johnsonian 
English. That “Billy” is an ex-bartender 
whont we finally leave selling ‘‘ Near-Beer,”’ 
a strictly temperance drink, so called because 
it is the “nearest thing to beer its inventor 
ever drank,” drives: the point of the play 
home more forcibly. Possibly the conver- 

vr sions may appear a little sudden, as they were 
in ‘The Third Floor Back.” Here, again, it 
was interesting to note the quality of the 
audience. ‘They were absorbed in the per- 
formance; they applauded the virtues in- 
stantly; and they showed keen appreciation 
of the dramatic values presented to them. 
It is a well-known fact that generally a 
“fourth act” is an anticlimax. No one 
felt that at the performance of ‘‘ Hit-the-trail 
Holliday.” Possibly it may be well to add 
that it is a play that will appeal more to men 
than to women. Fortunately, too; for it is 
men that we especially need in all our 
churches to-day. 
Now a performance of a very different kind 
has been at the Plymouth Theatre this past 
3 week. By the time this paper appears “A 
Pair of Queens” will no longer be in Boston. 


” , Why? Because the theatre-going public 
Ais apparently did not care for it. ‘‘A Pair of 
ae Queens” is a farcical comedy,—slightly 


reminiscent of ‘‘Coat Tails,’ which came to 
the Castle Square last season for a short run, 
—with detectives, forged money, policemen, 
and innocent bystanders all mixed up to- 
‘ gether in an elaborate plot.” It was extremely 
funny; and not in the least questionable or 
vulgar. 
So,—moving picture “‘shows’’ aside,—we 
can conclude that out of five theatrical per- 
~ formances in any given city, three out of the 
five as a rule will probably be quite suitable 
for the entire family to heartily enjoy. The 
chy question of course is, how are you going to 
; know which ones are good and which are bad 
—from the standpoint of Society’s moral 
ideals. 

Do I hear you murmuring at this point 
in the discussion that you expect the critics 
of the daily press to tell you whether the 
theatres are offering productions suitable 
for Jimmy and Susie and Molly? To judge 
plays from such a standpoint is rarely the 
function of the critic. The three best dra- 
matic critics in Boston are undoubtedly Mr. 
Hale of the Herald, Miss Solano of the Traveler 
and Mr. Parker of the Transcript. But it 
k is not their function to advise you as to the 
r propriety or impropriety of plays; nor is it 
considered necessary for the literary critic 
to put under his review “suitable [or the 


reverse] for all readers under eighteen!” 
It is the solemn duty of fathers and mothers 
to supervise their children’s reading, and 


to supervise their children’s play-going. | 


That many parents fail utterly in both in- 
stances is a disgraceful, discouraging fact. 
The drama-is not degenerating; there are 
plenty of splendid plays, just as there are 
plenty of excellent magazines and books; but 
young people rarely have the selective faculty 
in these matters. 

We hear a great deal at the present time of 
“Drama Leagues.’’ The only kind of drama 
league worth starting in any city or town is one 
whose membership is restricted to fathers and 
mothers who have the same aims and ideals 
for their families. They can appoint from 
their members a committee to pass on all 
theatrical performances and decide whether 
or not the influence each play imparts is 
going to be a wholesome force in the up- 
bringing of their boys and girls. Just two 
things to remember if you can’t go yourself 
to see a play or musical comédy (and remem- 
ber that there are many of the latter form of 
entertainment that are excellent in every 
respect and most enjoyable): judge not by 
the quantity of people who attend but by the 
quality. And if you find yourself seeing a 
performance that disgusts you, leave the 
theatre and either tell the truth to the box 
office or write a letter to your daily paper. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street on Tuesday, 
Sept. 12, 1916. Present: Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, Howe, 
Kyle, Little, Mauran, Richardson, Robinson, 
Scott, Wigglesworth, Williams, and Wilson, 
Miss Bancroft and Mrs. Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the period since the last 
pee of the board :— 


RECEIPTS. < 


Cash on hand May %,2916.......ccc0e.c0s $17,365.43 
From donations 2,192.29 
Bequest of Miss Helen Collamore of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Colla- 
more Fund 
Bequest of Bre ag Angier Binney 
(Mrs. William) of Newport, R.I., to 
create the Joseph Angier Fund . 
Bequest of Miss Laura M. Brigham of 
Lexington, Mass., to create the 
Laura M. Brigham Fund ......... 
Bequest of Miss Helen Wolcott of 
Agawam, Mass., additional and 
oe payment to Helen Wolcott 


20,000.00 
10,000.00 


1,000.00 


779.80 


Bequest of Mrs. Isabel A. Shattuck of 
Barre, Mass., added to Reserve 
UPS. 00s gees Sateen 500.00 

Bequest of Mrs. Mehitable Calef Cop- 
penhagen Wilson of Cambridge, 
Mass., additional to Mrs. Mehitable 
Miller (Calef) Coppenhagen Fund . 

Bequest of Miss Martha M, Wilder of 
Leominster, Mass., additional to 
Martha M. Wilder Fund,......... 

Olney Street Congregational Society, 
Providence, R.I., to create the 
ot Street, Providence, 

Unity Church, Boisé, Ida., additional 
to Unity Church, Boisé, Ida:, Fund 

First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 
Okla., added to ReserveFund ..... 

Gift of Mrs. Lucetta S. Carter of 
Wichita, Kan., to create the 
Lucetta’ S. Carter Fund, on ac- 

Wount, addigondlees.,...fe.eseen 

Gift of Miss Ellen V. Smith of Boston, 
Mass., to Ministerial Aid Fund ... 

Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le Row of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Reserve 
Fund 

Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fun ift 


; ‘ om 
)  [SEPTE 

Stak” 2 Ve 
wa * PR 4 ‘wa 


4 "Foreign: Relations: awd Art yritae , 
Gifs Ste tes, 50.00 ' het +e P, 
Reimbursed. . 124.50 - $r74.59 J 

Initercst =i. cape oie 102.79 a 
Income of invested funds .... 40,843.47 * 
Investments, received for 
MCD ES Teh as Pees en ee 73,768.58 ; 
Investment Church Building Loan ' 
Fund, repaid onloans ............ 5,690.00 4 |. 
Church "Building Loan Fund, interest 
on temporary investment ......... 125.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest . 64.27 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, in. 
ROTESE are cyt. sgn opintaeie me ete ane 5-53 
ag for advances on Unitarian 
Building account ................ 43-096 
Reimbursed for advances on General 
Missionary Work’... acon aes 54.00 
Reimbursed for advances on Reserve 
Funds 5, -aiepsiartcnisse Y ate eit 800.00 
~ $176,806.88 
PAYMENTS. 

For Missionary pucpoees | (societies, etc.) ..... $20,908.81 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .. 6,985.72 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ....... 2,036.01 
First Unitarian Church, Sea Neb., : 

Omaha, Neb., Fund 2; o5. sk sence ee 8,174.15 Z 

Payments on account of sundry trust 

funds... Wiaip icotee ak Mae eee 10,681.41 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries . . 12.44 
Investments 222-20). wR eee oe 83,313-33 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pen- 

SHOUS: cores O15 Mca tcamena ee ee 35755-73 
Publication Department ............+ 2,250.00 0 © 

Cash on'hand Septuxp 1016) ase eee 38,689.28 

$176,806.88 


On the recommendation of the finance 
committee the following votes were adopted: 


Voted, That in accordance with the wishes of the testator, 
expressed to the president, the income of the Joseph Angier 
Fund be assigned, until otherwise ordered by the board, 
to the work of the committee on ministerial aid. 

Voted, To accept the fund of $2,186.92 transferred to the 
American Unitarian Association by the Olney Street 
Congregational Society, received from Louisa R. Duley, 
treasurer, per Vinton R. Reynolds, and to hold the same 
on the following terms as the Olney Street, Providence, R.I., 
Fund:— 

First, to accumulate the income and add it to the prin- 
cipal until the principal shall amount to $2,500; _ 

Second, thereafter to use the income for the work of the 
Unitarian denomination in Providence, R.I., as directed 
by the Olney Street Congregational Society so long as 
said Society shall have a corporate existence, and send in- 
structions as to its use; 

Third, in case said Society shall cease to exist or to send 
directions for the use of the income of said fund, to use 
said income for the work of the Unitarian denomination 
in Providence as the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association shall authorize. 

Voted, That the act of the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
in executing a power of attorney to Mr. Hermans to grant 
releases from the effect of an attachment in favor of the 
American Unitarian Association on certain property in 
New Jersey belonging to Laura A. Skinner, together with 
the act of Louis C. Cornish in attesting same, be and 
hereby are ratified and confirmed. 

WHEREAS, in consideration of the action of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in meeting certain taxes and 
obligations of the Society and in making needed repairs 
to the property, at an expense not to exceed $500, the First 
Unitarian Society of Pomona, Cal., has indicated its de- 
sire to convey the title of its church property in Pomona to 
the American Unitarian Association, now, therefore, it is 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are authorized 
on behalf of the American Unitarian Association to accept 
the title of the real estate of the First Unitarian Society 
of Pomona, Cal., and to execute in behalf of the Associa- 
tion an agreement with said Society in the usual form for 
the holding and use of said real estate. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
hereby is authorized to make on behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association any such release as he may deem 
necessary of certain real estate in Grafton, part of the 
Faulkner Fund, so called, in which real estate the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has a reversion in interest, in 
order to effect a sale and transfer of said real estate, 
vided adequate provision shall be made at the time of any oy 
such sale to recreate a similar right in the proceeds or ine ws 
vestment of the proceeds of such sale as now enjoyed b; 
the American Unitarian Association in the real 
to be sold. 

Voted, That ine officers MS Ui 
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The board received with regret the news 


é of the death of its vice-president on the Pa- 


. 


' through the Churches: 


cific Coast, Hon. Horace Davis, and ordered 
the following minute to be spread upon the 
record :— 


The board records, with grateful and affectionate re- 
membrance, the indebtedness of his associates and of the 
whole Unitarian fellowship to Horace Davis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, who died at San Francisco on 
July 12, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

Through a long and fruitful life Mr. Davis exemplified 


all the virtues that spring from a simple and cheerful 


Christian faith. Of the best Massachusetts stock Mr. 
Davis, after graduating at Harvard in 1849, went to 
California and became one of the most influential citizens 
of the State. He was a successful manufacturer, a trusted 


and public-spirited leader in all civic affairs, a member of 


Congress, chairman of the trustees of the Leland Stanford 
University, and for three years president of the University 
of California. He was faithful to every trust, and no 
single individual had more to do with the shaping of the 
higher life of California. 

On taking up his residence in San Francisco Mr. Davis 
at once associated himself with the First Unitarian Church 
and married the lene f of its minister, Thomas Starr 
King. He served the church in every capacity, and for 
sixty years was the leader of the Bible class. He was one 
of the founders of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try, and before his death had placed with the Association 
a fund to provide for the perpetual continuance of his 
contribution to the support of the School. His will car- 
ries an additional benefaction for this cause. Besides 
serving the Association as director and vice-president for 
twenty-six years, he was president of the General Uni- 
tarian Conference in 1910-11. 

Mr. Davis was a frequent and convincing speaker at 
Unitarian gatherings. His character, his devotion to every 
good cause, his sound judgment, his ripe experience, his 
broad vision, all gave him a great and abiding influence 
in our denominational conferences. 

The board believes that Mr. Davis’s career illustrates 
the natural fruit of the seeds of Unitarian sowing. 


Under the instructions of the vote at the 
recent annual meeting the president an- 
nounced the appointment of the following 
commissions :— 

I. Commission on Promoting Peace 
James A. Fairley of 
New York, Elmer S. Forbes of Weston, Mar- 
cus P. Knowlton of Springfield, Charles H. 
Levermore of Boston, Francis G. Peabody of 
Cambridge, Anna Garlin Spencer of Mead- 
ville, and William L. Sullivan of, New York. 

II. Commission to Confer with the 
Commission of the Universalist General 
Convention: William Channing Brown of 
Littleton, Joseph H. Crooker of Oberlin, 
Henry W. Foote of Cambridge, George Kent 
of New Orleans, and Charles W. Wendte of 
Newton. 

These appointments were thereupon rati- 
fied by the board. 

The executive committee reported the fol- 


_ lowing votes passed at a meeting on July 14, 


and brief statements were made regarding 
the necessity and purpose of the various 
votes, which were thereupon adopted :— 


Voted, That during the absence of the treasurer Mr. 
Henry H. Fuller have power of attorney to sign checks as 
the treasurer’s representative. — 

Voted, To appoint as Billings Lecturers Rev. Frederick 
H. Griffin of ‘Montreal, in the Canadian Northwest; 


ll Richard ‘W. Boynton of Buffalo, in Minnesota, 


bes 


aoe, tees spa. Kev. William L, Sullivan of 
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one asen ay Hackley School the 1 ames of Rent M. Page, Robert E. 


Farley, and William L. Sullivan. ~ 

Voted, That the editorial secretary be authorized and 
advised to drop from the printed list of life members the 
names of members who have requested in writing that their 
membership be terminated. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to draw upon the fund 
held in trust for the benefit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Omaha, Neb., upon request of the treasurer of that 
society. 

Voted, To appoint as the Association representatives on 
the Joint Commission for raising the Budget recommended 
in the vote of the annual meeting, Hon. William H. Taft, 
Henry M. Williams, Esq., John L. Mauran, Esq., and 
Donald Scott, Esq. 

Voted, That in recognition of faithful service and in view 
of her proposed trip to California the directors hereby 
grant Miss Belle M. Beals leave of absence, with pay, for 
four weeks during the present summer. 


The president read to the board the resig- 
nation of Mr. F. Stanley Howe as assistant 
secretary and publication agent of the Associa- 
tion, upon which the board adopted the fol- 
lowing votes :— 


Voted, That the board accepts with great regret the res- 
ignation of the assistant secretary and assures him of the 
affectionate regard of the directors and of their best wishes 
for his happiness and success in his new field of service. 

Voted, That the president and secretary be requested to 
present to the board at its October meeting the name or 
names of possible successors to the office made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Howe. 


Reports of the Summer Institutes, of the 
Chautauqua House, and of the Tent Mission, 
conducted during the past summer, were 
presented and the board 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be presented to 
Rev. Henry G. Ives, Rev. Herman F. Lion, and Mr. 
Robert F. M. Holt for their assiduous and self-forgetting 
work in charge of the Tent Mission on Cape Cod. 


Mr. H. S. Cole, treasurer of the Unitarian 
church of Atlanta, Ga., was invited to appear 
and address the board upon the present 
situation confronting that society, after 
which the board passed the following votes:— 


Voted, Upon payment of the present indebtedness of the 
Unitarian church of Atlanta, Ga., to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and upon release of the present obliga- 
tion of the American Unitarian Association to make 
further loans to said Unitarian church of Atlanta under 
vote of Sept. 12, 1916, and in the discretion of the president 
and secretary, to convey to the Unitarian church of Atlanta 
that portion of the premises now held by the American 
Unitarian Association on which the dwelling-house stands 
adjoining the church in Atlanta, to enable the Unitarian 
church of Atlanta to place a mortgage of $5,000 upon the 
premises upon the undertaking of the Unitarian church 
of Atlanta to pay off said mortgage to the extent of $1,000 
with the proceeds of the present building pledges or other 
substitutes therefor, and to the extent of $1,050 by organ 
recitals or other entertainments, and thereafter to pay 
off the balance in instalments from funds received for cur- 
rent expenses. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby are authorized 
on behalf of the American Unitarian Association to make 
conveyance of certain real estate in Atlanta, Ga., adjoin- 
ing but not including the premises occupied by the Uni- 
tarian church byilding, to the Unitarian church of Atlanta, 
to permit the Unitarian church in Atlanta to place a mort- 
gage on the same, and thereafter to reconvey the equity 
of redemption to the American Unitarian Association to 
hold upon the same terms as at present; and to execute, 
acknowledge, and deliver any deeds or other instruments 
necessary to accomplish such conveyance. 


The society in Charleston, W.Va., having 
sent as its representative Judge Stiles, the 
board requested him to appear and lay be- 
fore them a petition from the society in 
Charleston. The matter was referred to the 
president and secretary for such action as 


may be deemed wise by them. 


_ The publication committee reported the 


following votes, which were adopted:— 


Voted, To approve for publication in the new Beacon 
Course Miss Buck’s “Teacher’s Book” in its present form 
and to authorize the publication agent, if necessary, to 
issue the first instalment of this book in advance of the 
complete volume. 

Voted, To print as a tract the sermon entitled “What 
May the Living Think of the Dead,” by Horatio Stebbins, 
with prefatory note describing the life and work of the 
author. 

Voted, To accept some suggested publicity material of- 
fered by President Wilbur, the same to be referred to a 
committee for further study, having in view the prepara- 
tion of this material to be offered to the churches. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of a book of Daily 
Readings compiled from the writings of Rev. Charles E. 
St. John. 


The publication agent was authorized to 
draw upon the appropriation for Book and 
Tract Donations if necessary to make this 
book of additional attractiveness and value. 

On nomination by the president it was 


Voted, To appoint the following lecturers on the Billings 
Foundation:— 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., to visit the German 
Evangelical churches of the Ohio Valley, and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot to visit the college town centres in the 
Middle West. 


The treasurer outlined at length certain 
plans and negotiations in regard to the title 
and development of the property in Tokio, 
Japan, and the future of the Mission. No 
action was taken, it being left to the presi- 
dent and treasurer to correspond further, 
with Dr. MacCauley in Tokio and to pre- 
sent a feasible and permanent plan of action. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.40 P.M. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Minot J. Savage. 


The death of Mrs. Minot J. Savage on 
the morning of Saturday, September 9, at 
Prout’s Neck, Me., has brought sorrow to 
a large circle of friends in the Unitarian 
world. Seriously ill at recurring intervals 
for a year and a half, Mrs. Savage was fatally 
stricken at the close of a happy vacation 
period with her family, all the members of 
which were at her side when she passed away. 
After cremation and burial at Mount Auburn, 
Boston, a memorial service was conducted 
at the Mount Auburn Chapel on Monday 
afternoon, September 11, by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York City, in the 
presence of a goodly company of kinsfolk 
and friends. 

Mrs. Savage (Ella Dodge) was born in 
Waldoboro, Me., Feb. 13, 1845, the second 
child of Rev. John and Ann Godfrey Dodge. 
Sent to Bangor to finish her education, she 
there met Minot J. Savage, a student at 
the Bangor ‘Theological Seminary. They 
were married on Aug. 29, 1864, in Harvard, 
Mass., and started at once for California, 
via Panama, where Dr. Savage was sent as 
a Congregational home missionary. Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Hannibal, Mo., Chicago, 
Boston (Church of the Unity), and New 
York City (Church of the Messiah) were 
thereafter their successive places of residence 
and service. After Dr. Savage’s breakdown 
in health in 1906, they made their home in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Savage had four 
children: Gertrude, now Mrs. Robert T. 
Collyer of New York; Philip Henry, teacher, 
writer, poet, librarian, died in Boston in 
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June, 1899; Helen Louise, now Mrs. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland, Ohio; and Maxwell, 
now minister of the Unitarian church in 
Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Savage’s life had an extraordinary, 
almost classic, completeness. In age she 
surpassed by two years the Psalmist’s tradi- 
tional span of years. Reared within the 
narrow borders and provincial atmosphere of 
New England, she set up her first home in 
the wide and free reaches of the undeveloped 
West, and lived her best years amid the 
complexities of Boston and New York. 
She was a wife, nobly wedded for more than 
the golden span of a half-century. She was 
a mother, blessed with gifted, devoted, and 
understanding children. She was a grand- 
mother, privileged to welcome, both early 
and late in her last quarter-century of life, 
children of the second generation. She was 
a woman whose abundant private life was 
richly supplemented by connection with 
large public interests of thought and action. 
She was one who knew the plainest elements 
of simple living, and was at the same time 
acquainted with the noble refinements and 
quickening excellences of art, literature, and 
religion. Her life was crowded with joys, 
which tested and revealed her self-control, 
capacity for gratitude, humility of spirit, 
steadfast unselfishness; and not denied 
great sorrows, which tested and revealed 
her fortitude, courage, and enduring faith. 
Hers was a full, a finished experience. ‘Those 
who loved her most tenderly would undoubt- 
edly have changed an item here or there, 
but not, if I may so express it, the artist, 
who sees without prejudice the beauty of 
the perfect whole. 

As with Mrs. Savage’s life so also with her 
character! In her youth she was a gay and 


lovely creature—loyal, affectionate, tender, 


true, generous of herself, eagerly interested 
in others and their concerns, fond of play, 
not averse to hard work, keenly sensitive to 
joy and pain, endowed with a sense of humor 
which now bathed itself in the sunshine of 
spontaneous mirth, and now skirted daringly 
the shadow of that ironic understanding 
which intuitively unmasks hypocrisy and 
falsehood. And these qualities she pre- 
served, for she never grew old. She was as 
young in spirit at the end as at the begin- 
ning of her days. With growing experience 
and widening vision, there developed ma- 
turer qualities,—pity for the weak and un- 
fortunate, nobly expressed in her almost 
fierce compassion for dumb animals, and 


‘never spoiled by the taint of self-pity; a 


self-mastery, fulfilled in a mastery of others 
which found its power in the compulsion of 
persuasive gentleness rather than of com- 
manding force; a sense of justice, applied as 
carefully to a child’s whim as to a life- 
problem; a personal dignity and reserve, 
which covered deep resources of thought, 
emotion, and action; a capacity for large 
affairs, disclosed in her dominant but un- 
obtrusive influence upon the organizations 
and societies with which she was at various 
times identified; and, finally, a ripe wisdom, 
which is ever the fruitage of unwasted ex- 
perience and a pure heart. Her character 
was that happy combination of strength 
and sweetness, power and tenderness, which 
is so rarely seen. Inwardly, as outwardly, 
her life was complete. 

Mrs. Savage was a gentlewoman, in the 
best sense of that great word. It was as 


ote 
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the laws which. hold the planets in their | 
courses. Thus do ‘‘her children arise up, and | 
call her blessed; her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.’’ And friends everywhere, who 
knew her but to adore, now add their voices 
to the chorus of her praise. J. Ho. 


The Alliance. 


The first meeting of the executive board 
after the summer recess was held Sept. 15, 
1916, Miss Bancroft presiding, twenty- 
seven members present, from New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, and Missouri. 

Mrs. Davis; who is soon to start for the 
Maine Conference at Eastport and visits 
to branches in that State, sent her report 
telling of a very satisfactory Alliance meeting 
at the Isles of Shoals in July and of busy 
weeks devoted to the preparation of the 
Alliance Manual for 1916-17. A gain of 
408 members over last year is recorded, and 
an increase of nearly $24,000 in the amount 
of money raised by the branches, which now 
number 395. 

Mrs. Charles P. Lombard of Plymouth has 
become a life-member. The name of Mrs. 
Camilla M. Johnson of Boston and Salem 
Depot, N.H., has been placed In Memoriam. 

Headquarters report showed that 482 
people have visited Room 10 at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, since the report in June, 
that 682 exchange sermons and 3,600 tracts 
have been sent to Post-office Mission ap- 
plicants together with 650 letters, and 146 
books loaned from the Circulating Library 
besides 60 sent to Unitarian Headquarters 
at Chautauqua, where Mr. Brown found 
the books ‘‘more than commonly useful.” 

The Post-office Mission committee called 
attention to the increased number of branch 
committees heard from, this year, 205, 
against 159 one year ago; and to the gratify- 
ing reports from the South and from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Peterson reported the death of Rev. 
Francis M. McHale on Sept. 4, 1916. The 
board put on record its appreciation of the 
devoted service of Mr. McHale in the 
Georgia-Florida circuit, where he gave him- 
self unsparingly and with great enthusiasm 
to our cause. A letter of sympathy was 
voted to be sent to Mrs. McHale. Rey. 
Gustave H. Jastrow will carry on the work 
and, in addition to the places already in- 
cluded in the circuit, will endeavor to organize 
a group of liberals in Tallahassee. 

It was voted to renew the appeal for $300 
for the liberal religious movement in Italy 
under the direction of Signor Conte, who 
represents the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the British and Foreign Association. 
A like gift from Alliance branches for the 
past two years has made possible the employ- 
ment of Mme. Benso as secretary of the work 
of the women. 

' It was voted to renew the appeal for war 
relief, that branches desiring to do so may 
send through this channel contributions to 
sister organizations and to Unitarian workers 
across the water who are making valiant 
efforts to relieve the suffering in their midst. 

The Sunday-school committee called at- 
tention to its report in the new Manual with 
fourteen practical suggestions of ways in 


be discussed at meetings as. one « 
importance. | 

Miss Bella L. Taussig of St. Louis, ne. 
director, was welcomed with pleasure. Miss 


| Taussig emphasized a point already made, 


saying that in St. Louis the method has been 
adopted of providing transportation to the 


Sunday-school for children who might not 


otherwise be able to attend. 

A letter of sympathy was voted to Mrs. J. 
Arthur Lewis of Calgary, Alberta, whose 
husband, a leader in our Calgary church, 
has recently died of wounds received in 
military service in France. 

A letter of greeting was voted to Mrs. 
Cairns, Connecticut director, who is recoyver- 
ing from illness. 


The resignation of Mrs. Eugene R. Shipges ; 


as vice-president of the Middle West was 
accepted with regret. Mrs. Philip J. Wilson 
of Detroit, Mich., will succeed Mrs. Shippen. 
Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Berkshire, Mass., has 
taken up the duties of director in Western 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. A. B. Kimball of Bee il 
serve on the study class committee. A 
programme of subjects to be developed by 
branch members has been prepared by this 
committee and will appear in Word and Work. 
Extra copies may be had on application to 
Alliance headquarters. 

Miss Bacon brought greetings from the 
branch at Meadville, Pa., where a pleasant 
interchange of courtesies foals place between 
the local branch and visiting Alliance mem- 
bers in attendance on the summer ‘courses. 

New slides were reported for the Alliance 
Travelogue and dates already fixed for the 
giving of the lecture in various places. 

The next meeting, October 13, will be 
directors’ day, when suggestions will be 
received for the betterment of our work. | 

The board accepted with pleasure an 
invitation to hold the out-of-Boston meeting 
in Baltimore, Md., in January, 1917. 


Tue ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN WOMEN.—The Monday 
Conference will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, Oct. 2, 1916, at 10.30 A.M. Subject: 
“Duties of Allianee Officers.’”’? Discussion 
introduced by Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes and 
Mrs. Caroline 5. Atherton. Presiding officer: 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes. 


The Its New 


Tuckerman School: 
Home. 


The School will open in its new quarters 
at 33 West Cedar Street on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 3, at 9.30 AM. Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
will conduct a devotional opening exercise, 
to which all past members of the School and 
other friends are cordially invited. - 

During the summer this new home for the 
School has undergone thorough repairs and 
renovations and it is hoped to have te oe 
in readiness for the beginning of the school 
year. ‘The first floor of the house will be 


used for school purposes and the upper stories : 


as a dormitory and home for the studen 
A large room on the second floor, with op 
fireplace and attractive furnishings, will 
the gotham: place of the School | fi 


ha 


and very 
_ Many friends of the School have made possi- 
ble the repairs and alterations, and the fol- 
_ lowing churches, clubs, and Alliance branches 


lighted ‘by. Pasay 
dapted to student life. 


have furnished rooms which will be named in 
their honor: The Guild of Parish Workers, 
‘The Herford Club of Arlington Street Church, 
The Junior Alliances; Boston, Second Church 
and King’s Chapel, and the churches at 
Cambridge,—First Parish,—Cleveland, Ohio, 
and West Newton. A piano is now much 
needed for the living-room, and the com- 
mittee awaits this timely gift. 

The house will be presided over by a lady 
who will have charge of its domestic and 
social life and be a “house mother” to the 
students. 

It is the purpose of the directors to place the 
rent of the rooms at a very moderate figure 
which will be within the reach of all. While 
it is not planned to furnish table board, a 
small and well-equipped kitchen will enable 
the students to prepare their own meals if 
they so desire, and laundry privileges will be 
provided. 

Any rooms not needed for school purposes | 
will be made available to other young women 
students in the city who may wish a quiet, 


‘refined, and inexpensive home under Uni- 


tarian auspices. Although there are other 
student houses and clubs in other -parts of 
the city, there is none on Beacon Hill, and it 
is hoped that the Tuckerman Schoolhouse 
may, in a measure, meet the need in this 
locality. 

Applications for rooms, as well as for ad- 
mission to the School, should be made to 
the dean, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. ToC aN: 


King’s Chapel Work Among Students. 


Three years ago King’s Chapel, realizing 
the need of doing something for Unitarian 
girls and their friends temporarily established 
in Boston, laid the foundation for the student 
work which has been going on steadily ever 
since. A college graduate was appointed 
whose business it is to call upon all these girls 
and offer them her services in whatever way 
seems most useful to them, such as seeing 
that they are lodged in respectable places if 
they are absolute strangers in the city, find- 
ing them positions if they want to earn some 
money outside of working hours, or merely 
cating on them in a friendly way if they are 
already well established. This is by no 
means a proselyting undertaking, but its 
object is to give a cordial welcome to Unita- 
rian girls and their friends, and to make them 
feel that their denomination takes an interest 
in them, especially when they are strangers 
in a strange land. Last year about sixty 
girls were helped in as many different ways, 
and the number will undoubtedly be in- 
creased this year owing to the added interest 
in Unitarian activities which the arrival of 
Rev. William Sunday in the student quar- 
ter will cause. 

King’s Chapel has also taken and furnished 
two rooms and a ‘bath-room at 106 Chestnut 


eee ere Serre) ol students. 


le, and the use of the 
Ps at 102 Chestnut Street 

é rooms. Good, inexpensive 
ioe hand. The stu- 


‘The rent is : 


gens eee Miss Katharine D. Williams, 


give any further.information about the work, 
or to receive the names of any girls who may 
be coming to Boston next winter. 

Office hours 11 to 12 except Wednesday, 
102 Chestnut Street. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Oswald E. Helsing is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship, for a probationary 
period of six months, ending March 18, 
1917. 

Rey. Charles C.° Williams is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending March 18, 
1917. 

‘F. S. C. Wicks, F. A. Gmmors#, EF. C. 
SmitH, Western Committee. 


Churches. 


CastTINE, M&§.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Milton E. Muder: At the annual fair 
held by the Castine Women’s Alliance during 
August, more than $700 was made clear 
above all expense. The fair from the zs- 
thetic, financial, social, and all other points 
of view, has been more successful than any 
previous one. The Women’s Alliance held 
very recently a benefit tea for relief work in 
Castine. About $110 was cleared, $30 of 
which was contributed by the local Episco- 
pal church. The attendance at the ser- 
vices of worship during the summer months 
has been unusually fine, seldom falling 
below 80. 


Wo.Laston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Though the 
church was closed during July and August, 
the “‘Wayside Preacher”? took no vacation, 
giving day after day its messages of faith 
and hope and courage. Here are some of the 
sermonettes: ‘‘There comes an hour, when 
all that any man is worth is the good he has 
done and the character he has won.” “There 
is one thing that can never turn into suffering 
and that is the good we have done.”’ ‘“‘When 
God does his best work, he needs best men 
to help him.” ‘‘Don’t let your wishbone 
take the place of your backbone.” “A 
man who lives only with himself and for 
himself is apt to be corrupted by the com- 
pany he keeps.”’ ‘‘ Does the world owe you a 
living, or do you owe it a life?” ‘Four 
things come not back: the spoken word, the 
sped arrow, the past -life, the neglected 
opportunity.” “Every failure teaches a 
man something, if he will learn.” ‘Keep |5 
good company and you shall be of the num- 
ber.” ‘‘When the out-look is not good, try 
the up-look.’”’ ‘Success is not in never 
failing, but in never fearing to begin again.” 
“The problem of life is not to make life 
easier, but to make men stronger.” ‘He 
who serves his brother best gets nearer God 
than all the rest.” “The man with un- 
developed talents is cheating his Creator.” 
“Never be neutral between right and wrong.” 
“Commend publicly; reprove privately.” 
“Stop worrying! Learn to face the to-morrow 
of your life bravely, cheerfully, trustfully.” 


Gah ei ‘not how fohe you live, but hows 
102 Chestnut Street, Boston, will be glad to | well.” 
a day, By deeds that you do, by words that ~ 


“You are writing a gospel, a chapter 


you say; Men read what you write, whether 
faithless or true, Say! what is the Gospel 
aecording to you?” 


Notice. 


During the Ministers’ Institute at Spring- 
field, Mass., the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice will meet at luncheon at the 
Hotel Kimball, Tuesday, October 3, at 
12.30 P.M. Rev: John Haynes Holmes will 
speak on “The Strike of the New York 
Carmen”; Rev. James A. Fairley, secretary 
of the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, on “Some Larger Aspects of the 
Eight-hour Law’’; Rev. George Grover Mills, 
secretary of the Free Religious Association 
of America, on ‘‘Social Justice and the Birth 
Control Movement.’ ‘Those who intend to 


be present are asked to notify the secretary, — 


Miss Caroline L. Carter, Box 414, Hingham, 
Mass., on or before September 30. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas. Clayton i is 
2508 Genesee St., Houston, Texas. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


EACHER, WANTED.—An experienced teacher of 
mathematics of high school grade who would like to 
spend a winter South could secure immediate position by 
addressing Lyman Ward at Camp Hill, Alabama. Salary 
$so a month. 


] ANTED. —Board and two rooms, in Boston, for 
W invalid and nurse, in house of trained nurse or, 
preferably, of doctor. References desired. Give rates and 
description in answering. Address J., care Christian 
Register. 


ANTED.—Board and two antieniohad rooms, in 
Vy Boston, for invalid and nurse. References desired. 
Give rates in answering. Address J., care Christian Register. 


W Anite as chaperon to children in 
widower’s family. Referencesexchanged. Address 


_ care Christian Register. 


\ 7HITE MOUNTAINS. 
vate family for limited number of guests. Mo 
house pleasantly situated on state road one-half mile from 
station, fine mountain views, large piazza, electric lights, 
fireplace. First-class table. Rates $8-$12. Address: 

Arthur H. Furber, North Conway, N.H. 


OSITION AS COMPANION, Attendant, or 
P Mother’s Helper desired by a lady who has had 
experience. References exchanged. Address X. Vedy 


care Christian Register 


LA2= OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Attractive home in pi 


Pleasantries, 


He Got Around It.—‘‘Mention twelve 
animals of the Polar regions,” said the 
professor, and the despairing student wrote, 
‘Six seals and six polar bears!”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Vander: “I thought your limousine was 
painted.” Asterwall: ‘‘It was, but it has 
to be painted again. I ordered it to be 
finished in neutral colors, and the idiotic 
workmen painted it red, white, and blue.” 
Life. 


Wife (who prides herself on her cooking- 
school experience), to husband: ‘‘Don’t 
you think it looks like rain, John?’’ Hus- 
band (disgustedly surveying the tureen): 
“Tt certainly does; but why not make it 
look more like soup while you were at it?” 
Judge. 


“What do you suppose has come over 
my husband this morning, Sophia,” exclaimed 
a conscientious little bride to the new ser- 
vant. ‘‘I never saw him start downtown so 
happy. He’s whistling like a bird!” “I’m 
afraid I’m to blame, mum. I got the pack- 
ages mixed this morning and give him bird- 
seed instead of his regular breakfast food, 
mum.”’— United Presbyterian. 


It happened at a little town in Ohio. 
A visiting Easterner stood on the veranda 
of a little hotel there, watching the sun 
go down in a splendor of purple and gold. 
“By George!” he exclaimed to an impassive 
native lounging against a post. 
gorgeous sunset, isn’t it?’’ The native 
slanted his head a little and looked critically 
_at the glowing west. “Not bad,” he drawled. 
“Not bad for a little place like Hoopville.”’ 
Kansas City Journal. 


“Tt’s no use,” sighs the nature wizard. 
“JT may as well give up.” ‘‘ What is bother- 
ing you?” we ask sympathetically. ‘‘I got 
started a few years ago on a whim of mine. I 
took a head of cabbage and crossed it with a 
white potato and grew eyes on it; then I 
crossed that with a cornstalk and grew 
ears on it; then I crossed that with a squash 
and grew a neck on it; then I crossed that 
with a cocoanut and grew hair on it, but 
hanged if I can figure out what to do fora 
nose and mouth!’’—St. Louis Republic. 


“And you, my good fellow,” said the lady 
visitor at the convict prison to No. 48, ‘‘what 
are you here for?’’ ‘‘They said I stole a 
piano, mum.” “And did you?” ‘Well, 
mum,” said No. 48, thinking that the benevo- 
lent old thing might exercise some influence 
on his behalf if he told the truth, ‘‘to be quite 
honest, I did. But there was extravagating 
circumstances. I was ’ungry. I did it ina 
moment of weakness, mum, and’’—‘‘ Weak- 
ness!’’ gasped the visitor. ‘‘ My goodness! 
What would you have stolen in a moment of 
strength?’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Whenever I hear a good new story, says 
Irvin §. Cobb, or a good old story dressed 
up in new clothes and well presented by 
its present sponsor, I say to myself that 
that’s the best story I ever heard. But on 

second thought I always return to my favorite, 
which is short, hallowed with memories, buffed 
with age, and laden with pathos. And that 
story is the story of the hungry darky in the 
Texas town, who heard the noon whistle in 
the canning-factory blow, and saw the workers 
troop forth, tin pails in their hands, and 
fetched a deep, sincere Afro-American sigh 
out of the innermostness of his being, and 
then remarked, half to himself and half for 
the benefit of any charitable bystanders: 
“Dar she go! Dinner-time fur some folkses 
. . . but jestytwelve o’clock fur me.” 


“That’s a|T 


Our National Societies, 


With. headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Gal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. : 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in’building 
piecing ners publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 3 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 
. Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 

awrance. : 

Ciedabes contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 

jot. 


mELSSIS! a f Re er. 2 
“> ‘ ae i: i are 
: No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. ~ 
Opens with the foot: elf. Clean and sani : 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. ’ 
C. H. SrzpHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


~ 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


¢ 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
—— churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


orr. ; 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. — 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, e 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 
of eee William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

onn. : 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Tll.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


e 
The Browne & Nichols School 
FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. J unior Department 
GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Priactpals, 


* 
L-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
bo anti nal health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. Allthat is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low ; 
charges. Scholarships. : : 
PROCTOR ACADEMY | ; ; 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


INING SCHOOL FOR THE 
TS LIBERAL MINISTRY i 
, vee se 
iy practical, —— 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ar . 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. . 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. : 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the eat gs of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present Pe , 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N J: 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. ole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


juarter open to s| 
pons to F. C. SournwortH, Pr 


Address correspondence and send contributions to the ; LOG 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, MEADVILLE THEOLO ‘i 
Mass. ’ : : Meadville, | 
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